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Ticking  the  fruit  aud  cannin"  it  are 
not  a  Sales  Department's  jobs — yet  they  are  as 
much  a  ])art  of  salesmanship  as  anythin*;  the 
ranner  does.  Every  can  of  quality  fruit  helps  sell 
another  can.  Every  can  of  unripe  or  poorly  pro¬ 
cessed  fruit  is  a  serious  handicap  to  future  sales. 

Apricots  should  be  picked  in  three  or  four  dif¬ 
ferent  periods,  at  least,  since  fruit  on  the  interior 
and  shady  side  of  the  tree  matures  less  rapidly 
than  that  which  has  been  in  the  sun.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  that  the  apricots  be  tree  ripened 
— the  more  completely  tree  ripened,  the  better 
the  flavor  of  the  canned  product.  Green  fruit  will 
have  a  disagreeable,  astringent  flavor — the  flesh 
should  have  good  color  right  to  the  base.  Apricots 
should  be  transported  to  the  cannery  prom{)tly — 


if  possible,  they  should  he  canned  the  same  day 
as  picked.  It  is  also  extremely  important  to  have 
a  thorough  exhaust  to  reduce  action  of  the  fruit 
on  the  tinplate.  A  long  exhaust  at  low  tempera¬ 
ture  is  preferable  to  a  short  one  at  high  tempera¬ 
ture,  for  more  air  is  removed  and  there  is  less 
softening  of  the  fruit.  After  sterilization,  the  cans 
should  be  thoroughly  and  quickly  cooled. 

Experience,  experiment,  and  study  have  given 
the  Research  Department  of  the  American  Can 
Company  some  practical  knowledge  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  canned  apricots.  If  there  is  any  partic- 
idar  phase  which  is  creating  a  problem  in  your 
cannery,  or  which  you  would  like  to  correct  or 
improve,  Canco  Research  can  he  of  considerable 
value  to  you. 
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COKE  AND  CHARCOAL 


:=TIN  PLATES  = 

SPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  CANNING  AND  PACKING  INDUSTRIES 


-  DISTRICT  SALES  OI-I'ICES:  — - 

Chicago.  III.  -  The  20S  So.  l.a  Salle  Street  Buildins  Detroit.  Mich.  -  -  -  Buhl  Building  Philadelphia.  Pa.  -  -  Widener  Building 

Cincinnati.  Ohio  -  -  Union  Trust  Building  New  Orleans.  La.  -  -  921  Canal  Street  Pittsbi'rgh,  Pa.  ...  Frick  Building 

Denver.  Colo.  -  -  First  National  Bank  Bui  ding  New  York.  N.  Y.  ...  71  Broadway  St.  Louis.  Mo.  -  Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Building 

Pacific  Coast  Disiribittors — Coluiubii  Steel  Conipiny,  San  Francisco,  C.alifornia.  l.xp  'rt  Pistrtbiitors — United  States  Steel  Products  Coinpanj,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


The  base  of  AMERICAN  Coke  Tin  Plates 
is  good  soft  steel.  These  plates  are  carefully 
manufactured  in  every  detail,  and  are  the 
recognized  standards  with  buyers  and  users’ 
everywhere, particularly  in  the  canning  trades. 


High  grade  AMERICAN  Charcoals  are  also 
produced  in  grades  adapted  to  particular  re- 
quirements.  Write  for  full  information  on 
Steel  Sheets  and  Tin  Plates  for  all  uses;  also 
U  S  S  Stai  n  less  Steel  Sheets  and  Light  Plates. 


General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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CLOSING  MACHINES 

REGARDLESS  OF  OUTPUT 


This  cut  shows  can 
before  it  enters 
machine 


NO.  51  ROTARY  OOUILE-SEAMER 


WE  MAKE  EVERY  MACHINE 
FOR  CAN-MAKERS  REGARDLESS 
OF  THE  STYLE  OF  CAN  OR  THE 
NUMBER  REQUIRED.  SEND  US 
YOUR  CAN-MAKING  PROBLEMS. 
WE  MAY  CUT  YOUR  COSTS. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 


240  North  Ashland  Avenue 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


alter  cover  is  seamea  on 
in  machine,  air  tight 
without  solder 


NO.  ta?  OOUBLE-SEAMER 
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from  COAST  to  COAST 
r  -  ivitn  :  ■ 


CHICAGO 

111  W.  Woshin9toA  Str*«t 


Another  one  of  the  39  mod¬ 
em  Continental  Plants, 
Syracuse,  New  York. 


MLxactly  meeting 
your  requirements 


J|a  xrnTH  the  passing  of 

W  the“hole  and  cap” 

I  all  soldered  can  and 

the  introduction  of  the 
_  JSI  IQSe  “open  top”  struc- 

ture,  the  technique  and 
equipment  for  making 
I  tfSKr*  tight  seams  to  stand 

I  both  processing  strains 

1  and  commercial  han- 

dling  presented  seem- 
siii,u.si.ri«  ingly  insurmountable 

difficulties. 

And  from  the  very  beginning.  Continental 
played  an  important  part  in  closing  machine 
development.  When  the  now  famous  Panama 
Machine  was  introduced 
many  years  ago,  it  was  ^ 

a  sensation — the  fastest  []| 

and  most  adaptable  of  all  j 

closing  machines  of  that  ,j9Bj 

time,  closing  from  40  to  60 
cans  a  minute.  Its  adapt- 
ability  to  quick  changes  in 
the  sizes  of  cans  to  be 
closed  was  a  particularly 
advantageous  feature.  A  ^  ^ 

tribute  to  the  value  of  this  Singl**Siaiiem 

machine  is  its  great  popu- 
larity  even  today  among 
Canners  for  all  products  where  high-speed 
closing  is  not  essential. 

The  Continental  M.  C.  Four  Station  Clos¬ 
ing  Machine,  introduced  some  16  years  ago, 
was  another  tribute  to  the  skill  of  Continental 
engineers, 

non-spill  with 

other  epoch  in 

the  industry.  Today  this  same  type  of  ma¬ 
chine  with  minor  refinements,  is  a  great 
favorite  among  Canners  because  of  its  sturdy, 
substantial  construction  and  its  low  cost  of 
maintenance. 

About  8  years 
later.  Continental 
Engineers  again  ex- 
celled  in  closing  ma-  Ulmw 

chine  development  . 

when  they  designed  — 
the  famous  C.R.  four 
Station  Closing  Ma- 
chine.  This  machine, 

acknowledged  to  be  I"  V  1^^ 
the  fastest  in  the  * 

country  today,  is  pA 

capable  of  closing  up 

to  2i20  cans  a  minute.  It  is,  of  course,  in¬ 
tended  for  use  only  where  large  capacity  is 


UT  of  the  demand  for 
Quality  and  Service 
has  come  the  present  great 

plants  to  sene  you  uell. 

Line  after  line  of  smooth-running, 
high-speed,  can  making  machinery  is 
turning  out  cans  faster  than  the  eye 
can  count.  Constantly  safeguarding 
the  standards  of  Continental  Quality 
is  an  organization  skiiled  to  produce 
better  cans  even  under  peak  loads. 

But,  making  good  cans  fast  is  just 
one  of  the  many  activities  “behind 
the  scenes’’— getting  the  cans  to  you 
on  time  .  .  .  helping  you  with  your 
canning  problems,  closing  machine 
inspections — those  are  equally  as  im¬ 
portant.  And  you  can  always  depend 
on  Continental  to  render  quick  and 
efficient  service  in  any  emergency 
which  may  often  mean  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss. 

Your  dollars  buy  a  whole  lot  more 
than  “just  cans’’  when  you  are  a 
Continental  customer. 


needed  and  where  all  products  are  packed  at 
very  high  speeds. 

Besides  these  three  otitstanding  Continen¬ 
tal  Closing  Machines,  there  are  several  other 
types  and  sizes 

meet  some  spe- 

chine  or  exhaust 


Continental 

Closing  Machines  have  been  designed  and 
are  built  in  Continental's  own  four  machine 
shops,  of  the  finest  materials,  under  the  most 
exacting  standards  of  precision.  They  are 
built  to  run  and  are  not  sold.  Construction 
costs  are  sec¬ 
ondary  to  main-  A 

tenance  ex-  —  ^*4^ 

pense,  hence 
Continental  ^ 
customers  are 

essential  as  to¬ 
day.  Your  machinery  must  run  without 
stops — production  is  all  important.  At  “peak 
load”  is  when  you’ll  appreciate  most  the 
efficiency  and  dependability  of  Continental’s 
closing  machines  in  avoiding  delays. 


DlJSY  DAYS 
BEHIND  THE  SCENES 

Right  now,  with  the  steady  stream  of 
incoming  crops,  these  are  busy  times 
for  Continental’s  many  factories. 
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EDITORIALS 


GO  CAREFULLY — Some  of  the  old  and  long  ex¬ 
perienced  canners  have  taken  actions  that  are 
surprising  to  us,  to  say  the  least.  For  instance: 
when,  early  in  the  year,  they  faced  the  uncertainties  of 
this  '32  season  they  decided  that  they  would  not  pack 
spinach,  nor  string  beans,  etc.,  and  contracted  no  acre¬ 
age,  but  when  they  learned  that  other  canners  had 
decided  in  the  same  way,  they  began  to  hedge,  and 
some  of  them  actually  went  onto  the  open  market, 
bought  the  produce  there,  and  canned  it.  They  thought 
they  saw  a  chance  for  profit,  and  they  grasped  at  it. 
It  reminds  one  of  Aesop’s  fable  about  the  dog.  You 
remember  he  told  of  a  dog,  with  a  bone  in  its  mouth, 
crossing  a  stream.  When  the  dog  saw  his  reflection  in 
the  water,  and  particularly  the  reflection  of  the  bone 
it  seemed  much  larger  than  the  one  he  carried,  and  so 
he  determined  to  take  the  bone  away  from  that  dog, 
and  jumping  at  him  (the  reflection)  he  not  only  did  not 
get  the  larger  bone,  but  he  lost  the  one  he  had. 

You  can  find  instances  of  similar  foolish  action  on 
the  part  of  canners  of  most  products,  not  alone  spinach 
and  string  beans,  but  carrots,  and  beets,  and  we  know 
of  one  very  large  tomato  canner  who  decided  to  pack 
no  tomatoes,  nor  tomato  juice  this  season,  and  actually 
dismantled  the  tomato  department,  sending  back  the 
sealing  machines,  etc.  Then  suddenly  he  decided  to 
pack  tomatoes  and  to  make  tomato  juice,  and  a  hurry 
order  was  sent  out  to  re-assemble  the  machinery,  return 
the  seaming  machines,  and  a  force  of  500  was  assem¬ 
bled  and  they  are  merrily  at  work  today.  The  chari¬ 
table  thing  would  be  to  ascribe  this  to  a  desire  to  help 
the  unemployed,  and  give  jobs  to  these  workers. 

The  truth  is  that  they  are  grabbing  at  a  shadow: 
they  imagine  that  there  will  be  such  a  cut  in  the  out¬ 
put  that  prices  will  pay  handsome  profits;  but  they 
forget  to  think  through  further,  and  to  realize  that 
others  can  and  do  play  the  game  the  same  way,  and 
that  in  the  end  the  promised  shortage  turns  out  to  be 


a  normal  or  better  pack,  and  the  expected  profit  a  myth. 
They  have  made  up  the  shortage,  ruined  the  promised 
profits.  They  have  grasped  at  a  shadow,  and  lost  again. 

The  National  Kraut  Packers’  President  warns  his 
members  that  they  have  annually  produced  about  one- 
half  million  casks  of  kraut,  but  that  this  season  300,- 
000  casks  will  be  a  plenty,  if  they  expect  to  get  their 
money  back.  He  urges  members  to  watch  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  reports,  and  as  the  pack  approaches  the  300,000 
mark,  to  cut  down  or  stop.  That  would  seem  to  be  good 
business  and  common  sense,  but  it  all  hinges  upon  the 
accuracy  of  those  reports :  that  no  packer  was  too  busy 
to  report ;  that  no  “typographical  errors”  crept  in,  etc. 
What  should  have  been  done  was  to  bind  every  member 
to  hold  his  output  to  3/  5ths  or  60  per  cent  of  normal, 
and  no  more.  But  the  reply  will  come:  possibly  some 
packers  were  not  operating,  and  some  operating  only 
a  part  of  normal — in  other  words  there  was  a  danger 
that  there  might  be  a  shortage  below  the  300,000! 
Danger  ?  The  only  possibility  for  success  in  the  whole 
move  was  that  the  figure  keep  below  300,000;  every 
cask  short  of  that  means  more  chance  for  profit — the 
only  chance.  Shortage  spells  salvation,  not  danger. 
But  that  is  the  trouble  with  all  food  production:  they 
always  want  to  shoot  high,  never  to  shoot  low. 

Well,  if  you  have  brains  to  think,  think  seriously 
this  season  on  the  value  of  a  shortage  and  the  danger 
of  a  full  or  normal  pack.  Row  your  own  boat  and  don’t 
be  jealous  of  a  competitor,  fearing  that  he  may  have 
more  goods  to  sell  at  a  profit  than  you  have;  don’t  be 
like  the  dog,  grabbing  at  his  profit,  and  lose  all  your 
own.  Go  carefully,  on  your  own  hook,  save  your  own 
skin.  If  you  play  smart,  try  to  be  the  wise-guy,  try  to 
catch  the  market  short  and  make  a  clean  up,  you  will 
loose  your  shirt  as  sure  as  the  Lord  made  little  apples. 

And  for  this  same  reason  you  cannot  afford  to  take 
the  least  bit  of  liberty  with  quality.  You  are  going  to 
need  sales  and  need  them  badly  just  as  you  finish  your 
pack,  and  so  is  every  other  canner,  and  if  you  have  not 
“bang-up”  quality  to  offer — well,  it  will  be  just  too  bad, 
for  price  will  be  of  little  consequence.  In  fact  as  soon 
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as  you  cut  the  price  you  put  yourself  in  that  class  of 
canners  long  known  as  canners  of  junk  to  sell  at  low 
prices,  and  the  market  knows  them,  and  knows  them 
well.  And  they  never  get  anything  but  junk  prices  for 
their  stuff.  Don’t  join  that  class  by  price  cutting. 
The  market  knows  them  and  they  are  gradually  being 
eliminated.  The  sooner  they  are  all  out  the  better  for 
all  canners,  for  the  buyers  and  for  the  public,  for 
nobody  respects  them,  not  even  those  who  buy  these 
cheap  goods.  They  are  despised  by  fellow  canners, 
distrusted  by  all  buyers,  and  cursed  by  the  consumers 
who  are  fooled  with  the  goods.  Not  a  very  inviting 
class,  eh?  Well,  keep  away  from  them.  The  buyers 
need  the  goods ;  they  never  before  were  so  thoroughly 
cleaned  out;  few  jobbers  ever  haggle  over  5c  or  10c 
per  dozen  if  the  goods  are  right.  You  can  get  your 
price,  and  if  you  cannot,  look  to  your  sales-agent  for 
the  cause.  It  is  not  the  buyers  that  are  cutting  the 
prices  as  much  as  it  is  competition  for  the  order.  Get 
that  clear  in  your  mind,  and  have  backbone  enough  to 
ask  a  fair  price,  and  then  stick  for  it.  The  pea  canners 
are  showing  you  what  can  be  done,  and  the  corn  can¬ 
ners  are  doing  well  with  a  very  hard  job.  It  takes 
backbone  in  these  days. 

More  about  buying  trusts— As  we  dose 

our  forms  for  this  week  it  comes  very  definitely 
to  our  attention  that  some  of  our  readers  com¬ 
pletely  misunderstood  our  editorial  remarks  of  the 
past  two  weeks.  We  have  attempted  a  further  eluci¬ 
dation  of  this  very  important  question  in  our  Weekly 
Review  in  this  issue,  which  you  will  find  on  page  19, 
and  which  we  hope  you  will  read.  It  is  easily  the  most 
important  question  facing  every  canner  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  redress  can  be  had  if  the  canners  go  after  it. 

And  while  on  this  question :  if  there  are  any  others 
who  do  not  grasp  the  matter  clearly  and  fully,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  w'rite.  We  want  you  to  understand 
it,  and  we  want  you  to  act.  That  is  the  great  trouble 
with  these  troublesome  times;  often  people  see  and 
realize  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  but  they  take  no  con¬ 
certed  action  to  correct  it.  They  take  it  out  in  grumb¬ 
ling.  What  we  need  now  is  action,  and  if  the  mass  of 
the  people,  or  of  this  industry,  will  rise  up  and  demand 
action,  the  politicians  will  listen  this  year  of  all  years. 
The  job  holders  have  come  to  believe  that  they  can 
spit  in  the  faces  of  the  taxpayers,  and  kick  them 
around  as  if  they  were  homeless  cats.  What  is  needed 
is  to  clean  out  about  four-fifths  of  these  jobholders — 
separate  them  from  their  jobs — and  then  make  the 
other  one-fifth  realize  that  they  are  there  to  serve  the 
people  not  the  people  to  serve  them. 

Let’s  have  some  action.  See  the  Review  and  read  it. 

THANK  YOU,  FAMILY — We  have  always  said,  and 
we  mean  it,  that  there  is  no  finer  “bunch”  of  fellows 
in  the  world  than  the  machinery  and  supply  men  and 
the  canners  whom  we  serve,  and  if  there  was  not  a 
cent  of  profit  in  it,  we  would  still  get  joy  out  of  serving 
them.  That  is  the  difference  between  a  trade  journal 
serving  its  one  defined  interest  and  the  usual  magazine 
or  newspaper:  each  issue  is  like  a  personal  letter.  With 
our  last  issue  we  turned  into  our  55th  year,  and  we 
would  have  you  know  that  we  appreciate  your  long 
friendship  and  support.  And  we  would  be  a  total 
ingrate  if  we  did  not  respond  with  the  best  that  is  in 
us. 


We  know  that  it  has  been  hard  with  all  classes  of 
our  readers :  with  the  supply  men  it  has  been  the  hard¬ 
est  year  they  ever  faced,  and  our  pages  show  the  re¬ 
sult  ;  at  lower  ebb  than  we  have  ever  been  in  the  more 
than  a  half  century  of  publication.  But  they  will  be 
back,  because  they  have  learned  the  value  of  this  splen¬ 
did  cotarie  of  readers,  and  the  readers  will  welcome 
them  because  they  will  need  replacements  and  repairs 
and  new  machinery,  as  well  as  all  supplies.  The  adver¬ 
tisements  are  as  important  as  the  reading  matter,  not 
only  because  they  tell  the  intending  buyer  of  the  best 
and  latest  that  is  offered,  but  the  fact  that  a  firm  or 
house  offers  its  wares  to  the  whole  industry  in  an  open 
and  above  board  manner,  stamps  it  as  worthy  of  ap¬ 
proval  and  confidence.  The  advertiser  welcomes  the 
white  light  of  publicity ;  the  dubious  seek  the  darkness 
and  hidden  ways.  Advertising  in  a  trade  journal  of 
this  kind  is  an  endorsement,  as  well  as  the  cheapest 
and  best  manner  of  selling.  And  they  know  the  value 
of  our  long  years’  of  service  and  acquaintance  with 
this  entire  industry. 

Subscription  payments  are  lagging,  too;  but  they 
will  come  through  as  soon  as  money  is  released  by  sales. 
We  understand,  even  while  we  need  the  money,  and  it 
is  mighty  nice  the  way  they  speak.  One  subscriber  in 
the  far  west  has  just  sent  his  check,  and  on  the  bottom 
of  the  bill  wrote:  “  ’Tis  hard  to  give  this  up;  but  you 
deserve  it.”  And  that  is  the  spirit  that  animates  the 
whole  family.  Any  wonder  we  love  them? 

And  so  again  we  thank  you  all. 
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HOW  MUCH  KRAUT  TO  PACK 

President  E.  H.  Erdrich  of  The  National  Kraut 
Packers  Assn.,  Answers 

Clyde,  Ohio,  August  4,  1932. 

“To  Kraut  Packers: 

“I  have  received  several  comments  on  my  address 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Kraut  Packers’ 
Association,  some  wanting  an  expression  if  possible  as 
to  how  much  kraut  should  be  packed  this  season. 

“It  was  planned  to  have  a  Committee  study  this  ques¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  not  so  complicated  really  to  require  such. 
In  scanning  the  Government  figures,  a  close  estimate 
can  readily  be  reached  by  everyone. 

“Let  me  say  that  this  Industry  has  been  on  a  high 
spree  with  all  other  industries.  However,  that  is  now 
over  the  dam,  and  it  is  up  to  us  individually  to  work 
together  in  our  industry  and  settle  down  and  quit  our 
speculation. 

“In  face  of  conditions  of  under-consumption,  etc., 
together  with  the  competition  of  fresh  vegetables,  even 
though  some  may  be  financially  able  to  do  so,  I  can  not 
conceive  any  reason  why  it  will  justify  anyone  to  jump 
in  and  put  up  a  “whopper”  pack  and  continually  throw 
good  money  after  bad. 

“Such  practice  has  always  resulted  in  demoralized 
unstable  merchandising  by  forced  selling  for  which  in 
the  final  analysis,  we  can  not  blame  anyone  but  our¬ 
selves.  Hence,  the  matter  of  production  resolves  it¬ 
self  down  to  each  individual  Kraut  Packer  who  in  the 
past  was  blameless  for  he  had  nothing  to  guide  him. 
Now  he  is  offered  an  opportunity  to  correct  and  over¬ 
come  this  troublesome  question. 

“Therefore,  I  repeat  in  part  (not  verbatim)  my  Pitts¬ 
burgh  address,  that  we  have  in  the  past,  annually 


(Continued  on  page  23^ 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

**  Bliss  **  No*  25  Double  Seamer 

for  Double  Seaming  Irregular  Shapes 

80  to  100  a  minute 

An  entirely  automatic  machine 
that  handles  sanitary  or  dry  pack¬ 
age  cans.  End  feed  is  positive  and 
fool  proof.  Ends  with  straight 
flanges  are  used.  An  inexperi¬ 
enced  operator  successfully  runs 
this  machine.  Results  are  uni¬ 
form.  Takes  work  5"  across  cor¬ 
ners  and  up  to  9>^"  high.  Details 
on  request. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

I  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

I  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


THE  ANSWER 

to  pretty  nearly  any  question  concerning 
canned  foods  can  be  found  in  your 

1932  ALMANAC 

including  the  Federal  (Score  Card)  Grading 
System.  Eliminate  guesswork;  use  this 
system  and  KNOW  your  grade. 

Use  Your  Almanac 


Sait  Machine 

We  can  supply  the  Scientific  Salt  Distributins 
Machine,  with  tablets,  on  short  notice.  The 
only  machine  that  will  satisfactorily  place  the 
same  amount  of  salt  into  each  can. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc. 

Lombard  and  Concord  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


GAMSE 

LABELS 

are  ATTRACTIVE 


Quick  Delivery  if 
Necessary. 

What  are  your  requirements? 

Phone:  Plaza  1S4S 

419*423  E.  Lombard  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

GAMSE  LITHOGRAPHING  CO.,  Inc. 

Herman  Gamse,  President 


Ship  to  BALTIMORE 

for  STORAGE  and  DISTRIBUTION 

IN  CARE  OF 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co. 

OF  BALTIMORE  CITY. 

(Established  1894.  Capital  Stock  $600,000) 

Two  large  warehouses  in  the  center  of  the  city  and 
one  on  the  harbor.  All  have  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Sidings  and  storage  in  transit  rates. 

Baltimore  has  a  differential  freight  rate  to  the  West. 

Loans  are  made  by  us  on  canned  foods  and  other 
staple  merchandise  when  stored  in  these  warehouses. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 
Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Canners  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications.  _ 


TOMATOES 

Bargersville,  Ind.,  August  16,  1932 — ^We  have  a  nor¬ 
mal  acreage  with  prospects  of  about  85  per  cent  of 
normal  yield.  Small  vine  growth  and  heavy  rain  dam¬ 
age. 

Greensboro,  Md.,  August  15,  1932 — Plants  set  late. 
A  few  early  plantings  look  fine.  Acreage  100  per  cent. 
70  per  cent  normal  yield ;  if  extra  early  frost  not  this 
much.  If  very  late  frost,  may  make  80  to  90  per  cent 
normal  yield. 

Aurora,  Mo.,  August  15,  1932 — Acreage  30  per  cent 
less  than  last  season.  Will  make  our  first  run  this 
week.  Crop  has  been  damaged  considerably  by  too 
much  wet  weather.  Looks  like  about  two-thirds  of 
normal  yield. 

Crane,  Mo.,  August  15,  1932 — Acreage  about  10  per 
cent  less  than  last  year.  Present  crop  prospects  not 
as  favorable  as  last  season,  but  we  had  a  late  crop  last 
year  and  a  comparatively  early  crop  this  season.  With 
favorable  weather  from  now  on,  could  probably  pack 
as  many  tomatoes  in  this  vicinity  as  year  ago,  but  this 
would  still  be  considerably  under  normal.  While  wea¬ 
ther  is  rather  dry  and  hot,  believe  lack  of  cultivation 
in  wet  June  is  mainly  cause  of  rather  poor  prospects. 
Vines  are  not  of  normal  size,  nor  is  there  a  normal 
amount  of  early  fruit  on  the  vines. 

Amelia,  Ohio,  August  15,  1932 — Acreage  50  per  cent ; 
yield  75  per  cent. 

Ridgely,  Tenn.,  August  10,  1932  —  Acreage  66  2/3 
compared  to  1931.  Yield  about  75  per  cent  of  normal. 
Started  packing  August  1st. 

Union  City,  Tenn.,  August  15,  1932 — Acreage  about 
40  per  cent.  We  did  not  get  a  good  stand  and  the  dry, 
hot  weather  has  damaged  what  we  have.  We  usually 
begin  packing  the  last  week  in  July,  but  haven’t  started 
yet.  Will  start  the  19th  of  August. 

Bridgewater,  Va.,  August  13,  1932 — 12  acres  this 
year.  We  feel  sure  yield  will  not  be  over  70  per  cent. 

Walkerton,  Va.,  August  13,  1932 — ^We  are  just  start¬ 
ing  to  pack  and  have  40  acres  planted.  The  crop  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  doing  pretty  well. 

CORN 

Dexter,  Iowa,  August  8,  1932 — The  Iowa  crop  never 
looked  better  than  it  does  now.  There  was  some  dam¬ 
age  by  the  excessive  heat  during  July,  but  probably 
not  to  exceed  5  per  cent.  Sweet  corn  usually  runs 
along  with  field  com.  We  are  not  operating  this  year 
along  with  most  of  the  canners,  as  we  could  see  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  getting  our  money  back.  Only  10  or  12 


plants  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska  are  doing  anything  this 
year.  And  nearly  all  that  are  running  have  less  than 
50  per  cent  normal  acreage  or  about  equal  to  the  nor¬ 
mal  production  of  five  plants  out  of  more  than  60  of 
them.  It  looks  like  a  normal  pack  for  the  acreage 
planted. 

Lebanon,  Ohio,  August  15,  1932 — Acreage  60  per 
cent;  yield  to  date  one  ton  per  acre.  Later  com  may 
yield  lYo  tons  per  acre,  provided  we  have  rain  within 
few  days.  Very  dry  here  and  corn  has  begun  to  fire. 
With  60  per  cent  acreage,  we  estimate  our  crop  as  a 
whole  will  average  about  70  per  cent  as  compared  with 
1931.  Began  canning  August  9th. 

Bridgewater,  Va.,  August  16,  1932 — ^We  pack  whole 
kernel  Shoe  Peg  Sweet  Corn  only.  The  drought  here 
has  cut  the  crop  to  less  than  25  per  cent.  It  will  be  a 
very  small  pack  of  not  over  5,000  No.  2  cans. 

BEANS 

Stayton,  Ore.,  August  12,  1932 — Snap:  Harvest  is 
beginning.  Extremely  hot  weather  has  hurt  beans. 
Expect  about  80  per  cent  crop.  Acreage  about  20  per 
cent  below  last  year. 

Ridgely,  Tenn.,  August  10,  1932 — Stringbeans:  The 
acreage  for  the  spring  pack  was  25  per  cent  compared 
to  1931  with  80  per  cent  normal  yield. 

Union  City,  Tenn.,  August  15,  1932 — Crop  was  a 
failure. 

Bridgewater,  Va.,  August  13,  1932 — 25  acres.  Very 
dry.  So  far  a^ut  30  per  cent  of  a  crop.  If  dry  wea¬ 
ther  continues  a  little  while  longer,  our  whole  crop  will 
not  average  20  per  cent  of  normal. 

Walkerton,  Va.,  August  13,  1932 — Limas:  Our  acre¬ 
age  is  approximately  half  of  last  year.  The  condition 
of  the  crop  at  this  time  is  very  good  and  we  look  for 
normal  yield. 

Stringless:  We  cut  our  acreage  to  half  of  last  year 
and  due  to  drought  the  yield  was  only  half  of  last  year’s 
yield,  so  that  our  pack  was  about  one-fourth  of  what  it 
was  a  year  ago. 

FRUIT 

Frostproof,  Fla.,  August  12,  1932  —  Grapefruit:  It 
looks  like  about  65  per  cent  of  normal  crop,  which  will 
reduce  the  volume  of  canning  grade  fruit  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season. 


Please — We  know  you  are  busy,  but  please  take  time 
to  send  us  a  report  of  crop  conditions  in  your  vicinity. 
They  are  of  the  utmost  importance  now.  Thank  you. 
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A  Rare  Bargain 

''How  To  Buy  and  Sell 
Canned  Foods'' 

By  the  late  John  A.  Lee 

At 

$1  00 

X  per  copy 
cash  with  the  order 

This  is  exactly  the  same  book  which  sold  at  $3.00.  It 
is  by  a  man  who  knew  canned  foods  as  expert  buyer, 
broker  and  correspondent  for  The  Canning  Trade. 

It  furnishes  a  liberal  education  in  how  to  buy  canned 
foods  of  all  kinds;  what  to  look  for,  and  what  is  expert¬ 
ly  considered  the  variations  in  grades. 

Institution  buyers,  wholesalers  and  brokers  find  this 
book  most  helpful.  It  makes  a  fine  present. 

Mr.  Lee  persuaded  us  to  publish  a  larger  edition  than 
we  thought  could  be  sold — and  now  you  are  getting  the 
advantage  of  it. 

Cash  must  accompany  the  order. — 

— to  save  the  expense  of  billing,  mailing  etc.  etc. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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Crops  On  August  1  st. 

Issued  Aug.  9th.  &  1  1  th. 

(Too  late  for  our  issue  1 5th) 

By  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Sweet  Com 

On  an  estimated  planted  acreage  55  per  cent  below 
that  of  last  year,  the  forecast  of  production  of  sweet 
corn  for  canning,  based  upon  reported  condition  of 
August  1,  is  56  per  cent  below  the  estimated  production 
in  1931  and  is  46, per  cent  below  the  average  production 
for  the  five  years  preceding  1931.  A  total  production 
of  341,700  tons  is  indicated,  compared  with  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  775,000  tons  in  1931  and  with  a  five-year  aver¬ 
age  production  of  637,800  tons  for  the  period,  1926- 
1930. 

The  indicated  average  yield  per  acre  of  2.10  tons  is 
slightly  below  that  obtained  in  1931  but  exceeds  the 
five-year  average  of  2.03  per  acre.  The  effects  of  dry, 
hot  weather  have  been  felt  in  several  areas,  with  the 
damage  more  pronounced  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
and  Indiana.  In  Maine  the  crop  has  been  retarded  by 
lack  of  moisture  and  cool  nights. 

Acreage  Yield  per  acre  Production 


State 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Maine 

10,200 

8,950 

3.5 

3.0 

35,700 

26,800 

New  Hampshire 

900 

640 

2.9 

2.6 

2,600 

1,700 

Vermont 

1,280 

880 

2.5 

2.5 

3,200 

2,200 

New  York 

17,300 

10,560 

2.5 

1.8 

43,200 

19,000 

Pennsylvania 

5,500 

1,680 

1.7 

1.3 

9,400 

2,200 

Ohio 

30,300 

8,870 

2.4 

2.4 

72,700 

21,300 

Indiana 

38,000 

18,240 

2.2 

1.6 

83,600 

29,200 

Illinois 

68,600 

36,300 

2.4 

2.1 

164,600 

76,200 

Michigan 

6,900 

4,000 

1.1 

1.5 

7,600 

6,000 

Wisconsin 

12,500 

2,220 

2.3 

2.2 

28,800 

4,900 

Minnesota 

48,700 

33,100 

1.8 

2.5 

88,100 

82,800 

Iowa 

53,800 

7,300 

2.3 

2.6 

123,700 

19,000 

Nebraska 

6,400 

3,200 

1.7 

1.9 

10,900 

6,100 

Delaware 

3.700 

2,000 

2.5 

2.1 

9,200 

4,200 

Maryland 

39,800 

20,100 

1.8 

1.5 

71,600 

30,200 

Tennessee 

3,600 

1,370 

2.5 

2.0 

9,000 

2,700 

Other  States  * 

4,150 

3,250 

2.6 

2.2 

10,800 

7,200 

U.  S.  total 

351,630 

162,660 

2.20 

2.10 

775,000 

341,700 

*  “Other  states”  include:  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Virginia,  Washington,  and 
Wyoming. 


Snap  Beans 

According  to  the  reports  of  canners  on  August  1, 
giving  condition  and  probable  yields  per  acre,  the  indi¬ 
cated  production  of  snap  beans  for  canning  or  manu¬ 
facture  is  45,190  tons,  or  35  per  cent  below  the  esti¬ 
mated  production  in  1931  and  34  per  cent  below  the 
five-year  average  production  previous  to  1931. 

The  indicated  average  yield  per  acre  is  somewhat 
above  that  of  last  season,  due  to  better  growing  condi¬ 
tions  in  Michigan,  Indiana  and  the  Southern  areas.  In 
New  York  and  Maryland,  however,  the  prospective 
yield  per  acre  is  less  than  last  year,  due  to  insect  dam¬ 
age  and  dry  weather. 


Acreage  Yield  per  acre  Production 


State 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

A 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

m 

Maine 

950 

520 

2.8 

2.1 

2,700 

1,090 

m 

New  York 

7,300 

5,330 

1.8 

1.4 

13,100 

7,460 

9 

Pennsylvania 

3,200 

1,680 

1.4 

1.3 

4,500 

2,120 

jj 

Indiana 

3,600 

1,900 

.4 

1.2 

1,400 

2,280 

9 

Michigan 

5,500 

3,280 

1.0 

1.4 

5,500 

4,590 

m- 

Wisconsin 

7,200 

3,880 

1.2 

1.2 

8,600 

4,660 

420 

f 

Delaware 

1,550 

380 

1.0 

1.1 

1,600 

Maryland 

7,300 

4,200 

1.4 

1.2 

10,200 

5,040 

South  Carolina 

1,000  700  .6  .9 

Acreage  Yield  per  acre 

600  630 

Production 

State 

1931 

Acres 

1932 

Acres 

1931 

Tons 

1932 

Tons 

1931 

Tons 

1932 

Tons 

m 

Tennessee 

2,100 

1,500 

.8 

1.9 

1,700 

2,850 

i 

Mississippi 

2,000 

1,320 

.7 

.9 

1,400 

1,400 

1,100 

1 

Arkansas 

2,040 

1,400 

.7 

1.0 

1,400 

1 

Louisiana 

1,400 

800 

.9 

1.1 

1,300 

880 

Colorado 

1,050 

850 

1.9 

2.4 

2,000 

2,040 

Utah 

180 

300 

3.3 

3.1 

600 

930 

Washington 

550 

160 

3.3. 

3.6 

1,800 

580 

Oregon 

40  D 

400 

4.0 

3.3 

1,600 

1,320 

California 

650 

250 

2.6 

3.5 

1,700 

8,028 

880 

m 

Other  States  * 

6,690 

3,220 

1.2 

1.5 

4,830 

m 

U.  S. total 

54,660 

32,020 

1.28 

1.41 

69,728 

45,190 

m 

*  “Other  states”  include:  Alabama,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  'i 

Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Ne-  1 

braska.  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  j 

and  West  Virginia.  1 

Lima  Beans 

Based  upon  reports  from  canners  since  August  1,  the 
revised  estimate  of  the  acreage  of  green  lima  beans  ^ 

planted  for  canning  in  1932  is  49.4  per  cent  less  than  j 

the  acreage  harvested  in  1931.  A  total  planting  of  14,-  ’ 

550  acres  is  now  estimated  for  1932  compared  with  i 

28,760  acres  harvested  in  1931,  30,980  harvested  in 
1930,  and  24,570  acres  harvested  in  1929.  The  present 
estimate  is  2,500  acres  less  than  that  of  July  11,  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that,  in  some  areas,  dry  weather 
made  it  impossible  to  plant  the  late  acreage  originally  j 
intended.  i 

The  following  table  shows,  by  states,  the  estimates 
of  planted  acreage  for  1932  compared  with  estimates  i 
of  harvested  acreage  in  1931,  1930,  and  1929.  These  ? 
estimates  are  believed  to  be  reasonably  complete  totals  1 


of  the  acreage  of  green  lima  beans  grown  for  canning 


or  manufacture. 

-Harvested- 

Planted 

State 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

New  Jersey  . 

.  1,900 

1,950 

1,450 

100 

Delaware  . 

.  7,400 

9,300 

8,400 

3,500 

Maryland  . 

.  3,230 

4,000 

3,700 

2,000 

Virginia  . 

.  3,270 

4,480 

5,340 

4,200 

Ohio  . 

.  1,490 

1,020 

1,740 

100 

Michigan  . 

.  3,740 

5,340 

4,000 

1,600 

Minnesota  . 

.  800 

970 

600 

380 

Other  States  *  . . 

.  2,740 

3,920 

3,530 

2,670 

Total  . 

.  24,570 

30,980 

28,760 

14,550 

*  “Other  states”  include:  Colorado,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Utah, 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 
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Tomatoes 

Based  upon  reported  condition  on  August  1,  the  fore¬ 
cast  of  production  of  tomatoes  for  manufacture  is  26 
per  cent  larger  than  the  estimated  production  in  1931, 
but  is  4  per  cent  below  the  average  production  for  the 
five-year  period  previous  to  1931.  A  total  of  1,235,900 
tons  is  forecast  for  1932  compared  with  an  estimated 
production  of  981,500  tons  in  1931  and  with  a  five-year 
average  of  1,287,500  tons. 

According  to  present  prospects,  the  indicated  aver¬ 
age  yield  per  acre  is  about  4Yj  tons  , which  is  materially 
higher  than  the  unusually  low  yield  of  3.34  tons  per 
acre  in  1931.  The  five-year  average  for  the  period 
1926-1930  is  4.22  tons  per  acre.  With  the  exception  of 
New  York  and  Michigan,  tomato  prospects  appear  gen¬ 
erally  better  than  during  the  unfavorable  season  of 
1931. 

Acreage  Yield  per  acre  Production 


State 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

New  York 

11,300 

10,600 

8.1 

7.1 

91,500 

75,300 

New  Jersey 

30,000 

31,000 

4.4 

5.9 

132,000 

182,900 

Pennsylvania 

4,800 

6,300 

3.6 

4.0 

17,300 

25,200 

Ohio 

10,300 

9,780 

6.0 

6.0 

61,800 

58,700 

Indiana 

64,000 

62.700 

3.0 

4.4 

192,000 

275,900 

Illinois 

4,650 

5,390 

4.8 

4.6 

22,300 

24,800 

Michigan 

2,000 

1,700 

7.0 

6.8 

14,000 

11,600 

Iowa 

6,400 

5,300 

3.6 

4.8 

23,000 

25,400 

Missouri 

20,000 

16,160 

2.1 

3.0 

42,000 

48.500 

Delaware 

11,800 

10,600 

2.0 

3.6 

23,600 

38,200 

Maryland 

38,§00 

34,200 

2.0 

3.8 

76,000 

130,000 

Virginia 

12.000 

9,700 

2.0 

3.4 

24,000 

33,000 

Kentucky 

5,700 

5,600 

2.8 

3.5 

16,000 

19,600 

Tennessee 

10,700 

8,400 

2.2 

2.6 

23,500 

21,800 

Arkansas 

16,800 

16,300 

2.5 

3.0 

42,000 

48,900 

Colorado 

2,500 

2,700 

7.0 

9.5 

17,500 

25,600 

Utah 

6,200 

3,000 

8.3 

9.8 

51,500 

29,400 

California 

28.110 

25,600 

3.1 

5.2 

87,100 

133,100 

Other  States  * 

8,720 

8,010 

2.8 

3.5 

24,400 

28.000 

U.  S. total 

293,980 

273,040 

3.34 

4.53 

981,500 

1,235,900 

*  “Other  states”  include:  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Louis¬ 
iana,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Condition  of  Canning  Crops 

Reports  on  the  condition  of  canning  crops  as  of 
August  1  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  on  August  9  shows  that  their  condition  is 
generally  better  than  on  the  same  date  last  year.  The 
comparative  figures  for  the  two  years  follow: 


Snap  Beans  Sweet  Corn  Tomatoes 
Au.l,  Au.l,  Au.l,  Au.l,  Au.l,  Au.l, 


State 

1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 

Maine  . 

.  81% 

91% 

83% 

89% 

....% 

....% 

New  Hampshh’e  . 

85 

Vermont  . 

85 

92 

New  York  . 

.  70 

84 

85 

95 

93 

91 

New  Jersey  . 

88 

85 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  62 

78 

71 

88 

82 

80 

Ohio  . 

89 

83 

91 

87 

Indiana  . 

.  64 

35 

77 

79 

90 

81 

Illinois  . 

78 

85 

92 

83 

Michigan  . 

.  90 

46 

80 

40 

86 

89 

Wisconsin  . 

.  75 

48 

78 

44 

Minnesota  . 

86 

71 

Iowa  . 

89 

78 

89 

77 

Nebraska  . 

84 

67 

Missouri  . 

80 

61 

Delaware  . 

.  65 

73 

80 

85 

82 

76 

Maryland  . 

.  61 

73 

66 

85 

81 

74 

Virginia  . 

75 

71 

South  Carolina . 

.  35 

34 

Snap  Beans  Sweet  Corn  Tomatoes 


Au.l, 

Au.l, 

Au.l, 

Au.l, 

Au.l, 

Au.l, 

State 

1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 

Kentucky  . 

. % 

....% 

....% 

....% 

82% 

77% 

Tennessee  . 

.  98 

35 

75 

97 

70 

64 

Mississippi  . 

.  60 

55 

Arkansas  . 

.  62 

34 

83 

64 

Louisiana  . 

.  74 

58 

Colorado  . 

.  87 

72 

96 

80 

Utah  . 

.  95 

94 

82 

78 

Washington  . 

.  100 

88 

Oregon  . 

.  85 

88 

California  . 

.  75 

92 

88 

86 

Other  states  * . 

.  76 

43 

78 

89 

75 

68 

U.  S.  average . 

.  72.4 

59.1 

80.0 

79.1 

85.3 

77.4 

*  For  snap  beans,  “Other  states”  include:  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Montana,  Ne¬ 
braska.  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming.  For  sweet  corn 
“Other  states”  include:  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Montana,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Virginia,  Washington, 
and  Wyoming.  For  tomatoes  “Other  states”  include:  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Washington, 
West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Lima  Beans  Beets  Kraut  Cabbage 


Au.l, 

Au.l, 

Au.l, 

Au.l, 

Au.l, 

Au.l, 

State 

1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 

New  York  . 

. % 

....% 

95% 

80% 

92% 

83% 

New  Jersey  . 

.  80 

80 

90 

90 

Ohio  . 

.  80 

80 

90 

80 

Indiana  . 

90 

88 

94 

88 

Illinois  . 

80 

75 

Michigan  . 

.  80 

35 

88 

73 

94 

85 

Minnesota  . 

.  75 

82 

75 

55 

Wisconsin  . 

72 

53 

91 

60 

Delaware  . 

.  83 

85 

Maryland  . 

.  86 

73 

Virginia  . 

.  79 

82 

Colorado  . 

85 

60 

Oregon  . 

85 

70 

Washington  . 

82 

74 

Other  states  *  . 

.  52 

75 

83 

72 

77 

70 

U.  S.  average . 

.  76.3 

74.0 

85.0 

67.6 

88.8 

75.8 

*  For  green  lima  beans  “Other  states”  include:  Colorado, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  For  beets 
“Other  states”  include:  Colorado,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Utah,  Virginia,  and  Washington.  For  cabbage  for  kraut  “Other 
states”  include:  Arkansas,  California,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Montana, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Utah, 
and  Virginia. 

- « - 

ROBT.  GAIR  COMPANY  ACQUIRES  BOGOTA 
PAPER  AND  BOARD  COMPANY 

VICTOR  DONALDSON,  President  of  Robert 
Gair  Company,  Inc.,  of  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
*  New  York  City,  announced  recently  that  the 
fibre  board  business  of  the  Bogota  Paper  and  Board 
Company,  and  the  fibre  shipping  case  business  of  his 
Company  would  hereafter  be  continued  through  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Robert  Gair  Company,  Inc.  The  subsidiary 
will  be  known  as  the  Bogota  Paper  and  Board  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  will  be  under  the  management  of  F.  G. 
Becker,  President  and  Harold  S.  Smith,  Vice-President. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner.  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


QUERY  in  the  minds  of  all  is  “which  is  the  way 
out  of  the  situation  we  now  find  ourselves  in.” 
The  head  of  a  pioneer  canning  company  asked 
me  a  week  ago,  “Do  you  think  we  will  see  a  lot  of  con¬ 
solidations  during  the  next  few  years?” 

We  may  reasonably  expect  to  see  many  strange 
things  as  history  is  made  during  the  next  twelve  and 
twenty-four  months  but  I  do  not  expect  to  see  major 
consolidations  among  canners. 

In  the  first  place,  promoters  usually  want  and  need 
fine  balance  sheets  to  show  prospective  investors.  Prin¬ 
cipals  in  mergers  are  not  anxious  to  pull  the  chestnuts 
of  others  from  the  fire.  The  near  future  would  not 
seem  to  be  the  time  most  favorable  to  mergers  and 
consolidations  of  large  or  small  canning  plants. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  repeat  myself  I  suggest  we 
must  get  back  to  first  principles. 

Just  now  one  of  the  oldest  and  withal  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  of  packers  is  spending  important  money  in 
advertising  the  fact  they  are  now  packing  more  beans 
in  a  larger  can.  They  are  also  stressing  the  quality  of 
the  pack  but  are  most  anxious  to  have  the  housewives 
of  the  country  know  they  can  get  the  utmost  of  value 
and  quantity  under  the  trade-mark  known  for  many 
years  to  the  lovers  of  oven  baked  beans. 

It  is  said  a  large  chain  store  organization  in  an  im¬ 
portant  warehouse  division  recently  held  a  five  cent 
sale  and  moved  100  cars  of  merchandise  at  a  total  profit 
of  we  will  say,  $2,500.00.  Had  they  continued  moving 
goods  at  regular  prices  without  attempting  to  crowd 
sales,  their  total  profits  over  the  period  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  been  greater.  Now  they  have  decreased  profits, 
increased  sales  and  advertising  efforts  with  the  ques¬ 
tionable  effect  of  having  drawn  more  people  to  their 
stores  in  a  given  period  and  of  having  possibly  demon¬ 
strated  to  a  few  new  customers  that  they  were  giving 
the  utmost  in  value  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

It  has  been  stated  in  this  column  before  and  I  repeat, 
you  may  expect  to  see  in  the  next  year,  less  of  extreme 
price  reduction  advertising  and  more  of  “News”  ads 
telling  of  values  in  the  goods  being  offered  by  all  classes 
of  food  distributors. 

With  the  present  scarcity  of  standard  peas  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  in  comparison  to  those  ruling  the  past 
two  years,  you  will  find  offerings  of  “good,  substandard 
peas”  2’s  at  $.70  F.  0.  B.”  mid-western  plants,  going 
begging. 

Already  we  are  looking  for  quality  and  not  so  often 
and  insistently  for  price. 

Recently  the  executives  of  a  large  distributing  or¬ 
ganization  were  offered  two  samples  of  fancy  cake 
flour  for  their  analysis,  grading  and  approval  for  stock. 
Fair  prices  were  named  on  both  grades,  either  sample 
represented  flour  of  a  quality  sufficiently  high  to  war¬ 
rant  the  acceptance  of  the  most  discriminating  cake 
baker. 


The  better,  higher  priced  offering  was  unanimously 
checked  as  being  the  more  desirable  and  if  any  is  taken 
into  stock  it  will  be  the  best  and  highest  priced. 

Major  crops  are  not  quite  all  in  the  cans  as  yet. 
Corn  and  tomatoes  may  still  be  unharvested  for  can¬ 
ning  by  a  few  at  least  who  read  this  column.  To  those 
I  can  not  say  too  emphatically,  “Watch  your  quality 
this  summer  as  you  have  never  watched  it  before.” 
“Depression,”  white  caps  sold  freely  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  as  long  as  they  were  a  fad,  factories  worked  over¬ 
time  to  produce  them,  then  the  ten  cent  stores,  laid  in 
a  stock,  “depression  caps”  became  a  synonym  for  all 
that  is  cheapest  in  headwear  while  you  will  find  this 
summer  more  men  than  ever  who  will  be  laying  away 
for  another  season  or  two,  the  better  grade  panama  hat 
they  paid  a  fair  price  for  early  in  the  season. 

Do  not  forget,  “The  memory  of  quality  remains  long 
after  the  price  is  forgotten.” 

Don’t  you  realize  what  I  mean  when  saying,  get  back 
to  first  principles? 

ni  tell  you  and  point  to  the  experience  in  business  of 
the  man  who  asked  my  opinion  as  to  possible  consoli¬ 
dations  in  the  future.  His  present  company  attained 
its  largest  growth  by  means  of  establishing  a  specialty. 
The  most  exacting  care  was  exercised  in  the  beginning 
and  is  still  given  to  the  selection  of  the  raw  materials 
entering  into  the  product.  It  was  distributed  near 
home  at  first,  the  recommendation  of  one  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomer  secured  another  and  so  on.  State  wide  distribu¬ 
tion  was  obtained  under  factory  label,  much  wider  sales 
offered,  inquiries  were  received  for  the  product  under 
buyers’  labels  and  the  business  was  soon  established  to 
a  point  where  other  packers  began  putting  up  the  same 
item  as  far  as  outward  appearances  are  concerned. 

In  the  meantime,  the  originator  of  the  product  had 
coined  a  name  for  it,  had  store  cards  and  other  dealers 
helps  prepared  and  had  done  some  legitimate  printed 
advertising.  These  sales  and  advertising  efforts  kept 
his  pack  in  the  forefront  of  the  sales  battle,  priority 
of  pack  helped  a  lot  too,  in  maintaining  the  products 
position  as  a  leader  in  its  field. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  the  price  on  this  particular 
pack  has  not  been  so  radically  reduced  as  has  the  prices 
of  so  many  other  canned  foods. 

In  the  whole  sales  course  of  this  term,  probably  only 
one  serious,  major  mistake  has  been  made.  During  the 
past  year  little  if  any  advertising  has  been  done  on  it. 
This  error  is  now  in  the  process  of  being  rectified, 
advertising  in  trade  papers  at  least  will  be  resumed. 

You  packers  for  private  label  should  have  heard  as 
I  did  today,  the  representative  of  a  Cash  and  Carry 
Wholesale  Grocery  house  with  35  branches,  tell  why  a 
wholesale  grocer  owes  a  duty  in  distribution  to  the 
firm  which  has  created  a  consumer  demand  for  its 
product. 
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You  may  hear  it  said  that  there  is  more  of  a  demand 
today  than  ever  before  for  goods  under  buyers  label, 
you  may  believe  it  but  you  will  never  see  the  time  when 
legitimate  consumer  demand  for  a  product  will  be  over¬ 
looked  by  the  shrewd  buyer. 

Get  back  then  to  first  principles! 

Pack  quality,  grade  exactly,  sell  according  to  grades ! 
Help  dealers  secure  consumer  acceptance  by  means 
of  store  cards,  hangers,  recipe  books,  etc.  Do  news¬ 
paper  advertising  when  ever  possible. 

Price  your  goods  fairly,  work  twice  as  hard  to  se¬ 
cure  business  under  your  factory  label  as  you  do  to 
sell  for  buyers  label. 

Keep  in  step  with  progress,  in  line  with  the  times, 
forget  extreme  price  cuts  but  remember  always  the 
consumer  is  the  final  court  of  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  your  pack.  Fix  in  each  consumers  mind  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  your  pack.  Let  it  be  a  most  pleasing  one  be¬ 
cause  of  the  extra  quality  you  put  in  the  can. 

- «i - 

REPORTS  104  SEIZURES  IN  JULY  UNDER 
THE  PURE  FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT 

The  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
caused  the  seizure  in  July  of  104  consignments 
of  foods  and  drugs  found  to  violate  the  national 
pure  food  and  drug  law,  reports  W.  G.  Campbell,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Regulatory  Work,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  Administration  also  sent  to  the  Solicitor 
of  the  Department,  with  recommendations  for  prose¬ 
cution,  cases  involving  38  stocks  of  foods  and  drugs 
shipped  in  violation  of  the  law.  The  Administration 
also  received  from  Federal  courts  notification  of  termi¬ 
nation  of  9  criminal  prosecutions  of  violators,  all  of 
which  resulted  in  fines. 

Federal  actions  involved  a  variety  of  drugs  and  foods, 
including  one  consignment  of  anaesthetic  ether  adul¬ 
terated  with  peroxides,  therefore  failing  to  meet  the 
standards  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia;  remedies  false¬ 
ly  and  fraudulently  recommended  for  tuberculosis, 
pneumonia,  rheumatism,  bronchitis,  and  other  diseases ; 
aspirin  tablets  labeled  with  untruthful  remedial  claims ; 
stock  feeds  and  veterinary  preparations ;  adulterations 
of  mustard,  caraway,  poppy,  and  celery  seed;  cherries 
and  currants  containing  poisonous  spray  residue ;  fresh 
fish  infested  with  parasites;  and  butter  and  cheese 
short  in  fat  content  or  falsely  labeled  as  to  quantity. 

Following  a  trial  which  lasted  more  than  three  weeks, 
a  jury  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
July  19,  upheld  the  Administration’s  allegations  of  fal¬ 
sity  and  fraudulency  in  the  labeling  of  “B.  &  M.,”  a 
product  of  the  F.  E.  Rollins  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  The 
action  involved  the  seizure  in  August,  1931,  of  the  pat¬ 
ent  medicine.  The  “remedy,”  a  liniment  composed 
principally  of  water,  ammonia,  turpentine,  and  egg, 
was  recommended  for  treatment  of  such  serious  dis¬ 
eases  as  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  bron¬ 
chitis,  and  influenza.  Following  the  verdict,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  seized  stocks  of  the  liniment  in  a  number  of 
Federal  jurisdictions. 

July  seizures  included  six  consignments  of  mustard 
seed,  imported  for  food  purposes,  which  were  found 
ui)on  examination  to  be  unfit  for  consumption.  The 
seed,  consigned  to  various  dealers  in  the  United  States, 
was  shipped  by  consignors  in  Tientsin,  China;  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.;  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
and  Hull,  England.  Several  stocks  of  caraway,  poppy. 


and  celery  seed,  adulterated  in  the  same  manner,  were 
seized. 

Another  seizure  effected  during  the  month  involved 
a  product,  “Eucaline,”  recommended  as  a  laxative  and 
a  remedy  for  malaria,  chills,  colds,  enlarged  spleen,  etc. 
The  preparation,  shipped  by  a  firm  in  Dallas,  Texas,  to 
a  dealer  in  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  was  the  Government  con¬ 
tended,  labeled  with  false  and  fraudulent  therapeutic 
claims. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  seized  1,400  one-pound  tins  of  crabmeat,  packed 
by  a  company  in  St.  Michaels,  Md.,  and  consigned  to 
grocery  stores  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Government  in¬ 
spection  of  the  packing  plant  disclosed  that  the  crab- 
meat  was  put  up  in  a  very  insanitary  manner.  The 
Administration  is  now  making  an  intensive  survey  of 
all  plants  putting  up  crabmeat  in  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Criminal  prosecutions  terminated  in  July,  or  for 
which  the  Administration  received  official  notice  of 
termination,  resulted  in  the  imposition  of  fines  against 
the  following  manufacturing  concerns: 

The  International  Vegetable  Oil  Company,  Augusta, 
Ga.,  $100,  for  shipping  interstate  a  number  of  sacks  of 
cottonseed  meal.  The  meal,  consigned  to  a  dealer  in 
Locke,  N.  Y.,  was  misbranded  in  that  the  “guaranteed 
analysis”  printed  upon  the  label  was  proved  to  be  false 
and  misleading. 

The  Frazier  Packing  Co.,  Elwood,  Ind.,  $140.  The 
company  had  consigned  to  dealers  in  McKeesport,  Pa. ; 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Decatur,  Springfield,  Joliet,  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. ;  Zanesville,  Ohio ;  Utica  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; 
and  Dallas,  Texas,  a  number  of  cases  of  adulterated 
tomato  catsup.  The  catsup  contained  decomposed  to¬ 
mato  material. 

The  Eugene  Fruit  Growers  Association,  Eugene, 
Oregon,  $50,  for  a  violation  consisting  in  the  shipment 
of  two  consignments  of  canned  prunes  to  consignees 
in  Wichita,  Kansas,  and  Chicago,  Ill.  The  prunes  were 
partially  decomposed. 

J.  C.  Tracy  &  Co.,  Dallas,  Oregon,  $250.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  found  guilty  of  violation  of  the  law  in  that 
it  had  consigned  to  dealers  in  New  York  City  a  number 
of  boxes  of  adulterated  and  misbranded  prunes.  The 
prunes  were  partially  decomposed. 

Keystone  Mushroom  Company,  Pomeroy,  Pa.,  $50. 
The  company  was  found  guilty  of  shipping  adulterated 
and  misbranded  canned  mushrooms  to  consignees  in 
the  States  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  New  York. 

H.  E.  Whitaker  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  $50.  The 
violation  consisted  in  a  number  of  shipments,  to  dealers 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Pleasantville,  N.  J.,  of  raspber¬ 
ries,  strawberry,  pineapple,  and  other  preserves,  and 
grape  jam,  which  was  adulterated  with  added  pectin. 

The  Henderson  Produce  Company,  Monroe  City,  Mo., 
$50,  for  shipping  to  a  consignee  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a 
number  of  cans  of  frozen  eggs.  The  eggs  were  in  part 
decomposed. 

Dr.  Link  Medicine  Company,  Dallas,  Texas,  $150. 
The  company  had  violated  the  law  in  an  interstate 
shipment  of  a  proprietary  medicine  which  bore  false 
and  fraudulent  therapeutic  claims  upon  the  label. 

Dr.  Ward’s  Medical  Company,  Winona,  Minn.,  $240, 
on  24  counts.  This  company  had  made  a  number  of 
shipments  of  liniment,  veterinary  preparations,  kidney 
pills,  tooth  paste,  and  a  “pain  reliever”  to  dealers  in 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Grand  Haven, 
Mich.,  and  other  points.  The  medicines  were  labeled 
with  false  and  fraudulent  remedial  claims. 
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NOW  THE  TRI-VALLEY  PACKING  ASSN. 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  August  6,  1932. 

To  the  Trade: 

A  group  of  former  executives  of  the  California  Co¬ 
operative  Canneries,  headed  by  Bob  Williams,  has  or¬ 
ganized  a  new  corporation,  namely  TRI-V ALLEY 
PACKING  ASSOCIATION,  taking  over  the  three 
northern  plants  of  the  California  Co-operative  Can¬ 
neries,  Modesto,  San  Jose  and  Visalia. 

The  executive  personnel  of  Tri- Valley  Packing  Asso¬ 
ciation  is — 

R.  F.  Williams,  General  Manager. 

Geo.  N.  Pfarr,  President. 

John  F.  Bruening,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

D.  B.  Pressler,  in  charge  of  plant  operations. 

Neither  Bob  Williams  nor  Bert  Pressler  need  an 
introduction  to  you,  both  having  been  associated  with 
the  California  Co-operative  Canneries  over  a  long  per¬ 
iod  of  years.  Bob  is  well  known  for  his  executive  abil¬ 
ity  and  clean  cut  business  methods,  while  Bert  Pressler 
is,  we  think,  recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding  qual¬ 
ity  packers  of  this  state. 

Mr.  Pfarr  is  a  grower  of  prominence  in  California 
and  is  well  and  favorably  known  with  the  growers  of 
this  state.  He  has  been  associated  with  the  California 
Co-operative  Canneries  since  its  inception  and  has  been, 
for  many  years,  president  of  that  organization. 

Mr.  Bruening  has  also  been  long  associated  with  the 
California  Co-operative  Canneries,  in  the  capacity  of 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  plants  referred  to  above  are  considered  a  group 
of  three  among  the  finest  plants  in  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia  ;  they  are  ideally  situated,  drawing  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  products  from  the  three  great  valleys  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Modesto  and  San  Jose  particularly  have  easy 
access  and  low  transportation  cost  to  dock. 

The  new  corporation  is  at  present  packing  peaches 
and  while  their  peach  pack  of  this  season  will  be  mate¬ 
rially  smaller  than  their  program  provides  for  during 
a  normal  year,  they  will  pack,  at  the  Modesto  plant, 
this  year  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  million  cases, 
and  their  set-up  provides  for  a  highly  diversified  and 
complete  variety  pack  of  California  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables. 

The  Frank  M.  Wilson  Company  has  been  appointed 
as  exclusive  selling  agent  for  the  Tri-Valley  Packing 
Association — In  fact,  will  handle  all  of  the  sales — 
shipping  and  billing,  and  all  other  details  associating 
with  sales. 

George  Brady,  who  has  for  many,  many  years  been 
associated  with  the  California  Co-operative  Canneries, 
in  the  capacity  of  assistant  sales  manager,  and  who 
is  well  known  by  most  of  you,  will  be  as.sociated  with 
the  Frank  M.  Wilson  Company. 

The  Tri-Valley  Packing  Association  has  provided  for 
the  use  and  purchase  of  all  brands  of  the  California 
Co-operative  Canneries.  These  brands  are  well  estab¬ 
lished  all  over  the  United  States  and  this  set-up,  sup¬ 
plemented  with  our  own  established  brands,  puts  us  in 
a  better  position  than  ever  to  give  our  brokers  and  our 
buyers  the  support  and  co-operation  that  we  feel  they 
deserve. 

After  today  our  new  address  will  be — 

230  California  Street, 

which  will  also  be  the  address  of  the  Tri-Valley  Pack¬ 
ing  Association.  Sincerely  yours, 

FRANK  M.  WILSON  COMPANY. 


MEXICO  INCREASES  IMPORT  DUTIES  ON 
VARIOUS  FOODSTUFFS 

A  MEXICAN  Presidential  decree,  officially  pub¬ 
lished  August  2, 1932,  and  effective  10  days  there¬ 
after,  but  not  to  apply  to  shipments  by  vessels 
which  have  left  the  port  of  embarkation  prior  to  the 
publication  of  the  decree,  increases  the  rates  of  import 
duty  on  various  foodstuffs,  and  creates  a  few  new  tar¬ 
iff  items  covering  products  not  previously  specified, 
according  to  an  air  mail  report,  dated  August  2,  from 
Commercial  Attache  Charles  H.  Cunningham,  Mexico 
City.  The  duty  changes  are  declared  to  be  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  increasing  government  revenues,  and  to  expe¬ 
dite  cu.stoms  clearances  by  better  tariff  classifications. 

The  new  rates  of  import  duties  on  products  of  pri¬ 
mary  interest  to  American  exporters  (in  cents  per 
pound),  are  given  below:  These  rates  have  been  con¬ 
verted  from  Mexican  pe.sos  $0.276166)  per  legal  kilo. 


Old  New 
Rate  Rate 

Codfish,  dried,  salted  or  smoked,  c  per  lb.  c  per  lb. 

however  packed .  4.4  5.0 

Fish  and  Shellfish,  dried,  salted,  smok¬ 
ed  or  seasoned  with  salt .  3.1  3.8 

Canned  fish  and  shellfish,  not  specified  4.4  5.0 

Condensed,  evaporated  or  powdered 

milk  .  1.9 

Canned  vegetables,  not  specified,  and 
canned  asparagus,  mushrooms  and 

tomatoes  .  4.4 

Mu.stard  and  tomato  sauce .  4.4 

Sauces,  not  specified .  4.4 

In  addition  to  the  above  basic  rates  of  import  duty, 
there  is  a  surtax  of  3  per  cent  of  duty  on  freight  ship¬ 
ments  and  10  per  cent  of  duty  on  parcel  post  shipments. 


2.5 


5.0 

5.0 

5.0 


With  improved  sliding  doors, 
doing  away  with  the  hinged 
tracks,  giving  increased  service 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co. 

MACHINE  AND  BOILER  WORKS 
2639  Boston  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 

WORKS 

ATLANTIC  WHARF.  BOSTON  STREET  A  LAKEWOOD  AVE. 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


OYSTER  STEAM  BOX 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED — 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS— Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  ot  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in 

Statmpod  In  Gold 
Sixe  e*  X  8* 
38S  pxtfM. 


Price 

$10.00 

Po«taCe 

PropxtcL 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Publlxhod  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Publl$h€r  of  tho 
Indutlry’i  Uletaturt 
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anted  and  For  Sale 


This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.^  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE— Tomato  Canning  Plant  in  Kent  County, 
Maryland.  Hooked  up  for  No.  10  tomatoes.  Tom¬ 
atoes,  labor,  foreman,  engineer  and  coal  all  ready  for 
a  quick  getaway. 

Address  Box  A-1879  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Wanted — Accounts 

ACCOUNT  WANTED— We  need  a  direct  account  on 
tomatoes  with  a  Maryland  canner.  Serving  the 
trade  for  IB  years  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

0.  S.  Cobourn,  1014  Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WANTED— Responsible  packer  of  Canned  Shrimp  and 
Oysters  wants  active  brokers  in  principal  cities  of 
United  States,  Canada  and  Europe. 

Address  P.  0.  Box  1624,  New  Orleans,  La. 


For  Sale — Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE— Sweet  Red  Pepper  Hulls,  fancy  heavily 
brined  stock.  Quotations  upon  request. 

Address  Box  A-1875  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent-Manager;  16  years 
experience.  Peas  a  specialty;  berries,  fruits,  preserves,  soups, 
vegetables.  Kraut,  Tomato  products.  Pork  and  Beans.  Salary 
secondary  consideration. 

Address  Box  B-1864  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  -  By  German  young  man,  high  class  expert 
in  making  Jams,  Preserves,  Jellies,  Marmalades  and  Syrups. 
12  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1866  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED -By  man  with  15  years  experience  in  the 
pickle  business.  Have  worked  over  a  big  portion  of  the  United 
States,  but  prefer  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  Am  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  charge  and  managing  the  manufacturing  part,  or  will  work 
under  the  Manager. 

Address  Box  B-1877  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Machinst  and  Maintenance  man.  20 
years  experience  with  can  making  and  canning  machinery,  steam 
fitting,  acetylene  welding,  electrical  work  and  auto  repairing. 
References. 

R.  M.  Scott,  19  Edmondson  Ridge  Road,  Catonsville,  Md. 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 
for  any  canning  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog  No.  31. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5fh  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


THE  1932  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 
IMOW  REIADV 

A  list  of  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  from  Statistical 
Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  23rd  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  bo  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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/%\  This  STERLING 
SIGN  of  QUALITY 
is  on  all  SPRAGUE-SELLS  Machines. 

It  MEANS 

Sturdy,  Reliable  Canning  Machinery, 

COMPLETE  SERVICE — Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment  for  ALL  Canned  Foods. 

A  Producing  Organization  Second 
To  None, 

Buy  the  best.  Increase  your 

profits  with  SPRAGUEL-SELLS  machines. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

®/o.  of  Food  Machintt^  Corp. 

Hoopeston,  Illinois 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents 
for 


Si 


-Artistic 

lAjreLS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 
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AVARS  TOMATO  CORING  MACHINE 

Removes  cores  from  tomatoes  any  size  core 
J@  |t  you  desire.  Large  or  small  tomatoes  equal- 

_ _ . . .  .. ....  Leaves  tomatoes  whole  and  solid  where 

core  is  removed  so  they  stand  cooking 
- 1^’ '  d  strain  much  better  than  old  way.  Built 

g|j  with  revolving  feed  disk  or  with  con- 

tinuous  feed  belt  underneath  so  that 
—  Revolving  TaoK  I  H  what  tomatoes  are  not  picked  off  by 

1|  operator  and  cored  can  go  on  through 

to  scalder  or  can  be  arranged  to  straddle 

/m  B  over  continuous  feeding  belt  if  desired. 


BETTER  QUALITY 

MORE  CANS  PER  TON — Makes  Quality  Tomato  Juice 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


Zastrow  Round  Disc  Exhauster 


Better  because  it  embodies  features  suitable  to 
every  CANNER. 

Simple,  Rigid,  Durable,  Get-At-Able,  gives  unin¬ 
terrupted  service. 

Cans  are  transferred  on  smooth  machined  discs 
by  friction  (No  gear  teeth  disc  to  tip  and  jam 
cans). 

Saves  steam.  Saves  space. 

ZASTROW  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

IUanufa€tar»r» 

Foot  Thames  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Ganned  G’oo^s  an^  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  L.  S.  A. 
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A  Further  Word  on  “Buying  Trusts” — In  Answer  to 
Inquirers — Early  Tomato  Canning  Light — Ruthless 
Price  Cutting  in  Tomatoes — Com  is  Stronger  and 


Bound  to  Gain. 

E  MUST  EXPLAIN— In  our  editorial  of  the  8th 
and  again  of  the  15th,  we  attempted  to  point 
out  the  almost  insurmountable  barrier  the  can- 
ners,  as  sellers,  meet  when  they  come  into  the  market 
with  their  goods,  in  the  tightly  working  trust  which 
the  buyers  now  form,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  the 
Sherman  Law  has  no  right  to  permit  to  exist.  The 
Sherman  Law  will  not  permit  the  sellers  to  form  com¬ 
bines  to  advance  prices ;  and  by  the  same  token  it  has 
no  right  to  allow  the  buyers  to  form  combines  to  de¬ 
press  prices.  You  may  say  that  the  great  chain  store 
companies  are  independent  concerns,  personally  owned, 
and  merely  buy  as  a  unit  for  their  thousands  of  retail 
stores,  that  they  are  just  great  wholesale-retail  gro¬ 
cers.  So  was  any  other  great  trust  that  you  can  recall 
to  mind:  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  against 
which  the  Government  proceeded  and  ordered  dissolu¬ 
tion;  the  original  five  great  meat  packers,  against 
which  the  consent  decree  was  lodged,  claiming  they 
were  an  insidious  trust ;  and  you  can  name  many  others. 
The  charge  was  that  they  were  so  large  and  exerted 
such  an  influence  in  the  market  as  to  dominate  it. 
Doesn’t  that  exactly  fit  the  great  chains?  And  if  the 
Government  could  stop  those  others  why  doesn’t  it 
stop  the  chains  ?  Their  influence  upon  the  buying  side 
of  the  market  is  a  thousand  times  more  potent  than 
ever  was  the  selling  side  of  those  other  trusts. 

And  when  you  come  to  the  so-called  voluntary  chains, 
you  find  the  real  basic  idea  of  a  trust:  the  banding  to¬ 
gether  to  buy  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  the  require¬ 
ments  for  their  individually  owned  stores.  If  these 
very  same  men  banded  together  to  sell  a  product 
through  one  source  the  Government  would  be  on  them 
like  a  hawk.  They  can’t  band  together  to  sell;  but 


they  do  band  together  to  buy.  Is  the  Sherman  Law 
intended  to  prohibit  only  selling  as  a  trust ;  is  it  impo¬ 
tent  or  merely  a  dead-letter  in  the  case  of  buying  as  a 
trust?  That  can’t  be  true.  It  is  not  American;  it  is 
not  just.  But  apparently  they  “never  thought  of 
that.”  Well,  we  want  them  to  think  about  it,  and  we 
want  them  to  apply  the  Sherman  Law  to  buying  trusts, 
for  the  protection — yes,  the  very  salvation  of  the  can¬ 
ning  industry,  which  is  being  bled-white  by  these  buy¬ 
ing  trusts.  If  the  Government  ever  had  a  right  to 
break  up  selling  trusts,  it  has  a  double  duty  to  break 
up  buying  trusts:  the  selling  trust  could  not  force  its 
prices  down  the  throats  of  the  consumers;  but  a  buy¬ 
ing  trust  merely  has  to  stand  pat  and  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  producing  industries — forced  by  necessity  to 
sell  their  products — have  no  recourse  but  to  accept  the 
buying  trust’s  prices.  The  whole  food  market  is  domi¬ 
nated  today  by  these  buying  trusts.  Why  does  the 
Government  allow  it? 

We  thought  we  were  very  plain  in  our  statements 
in  the  two  editorials,  but  one  of  the  brightest  minds  in 
the  canning  and  allied  industries  has  taken  out  of 
them :  that  we  advocate  the  forming  of  trusts  by  can- 
ners.  We  would  not  give  a  plugged  nickle  for  any  trust 
formed  among  canners,  or  among  any  food  producers, 
and  most  assuredly  we  never  have  and  never  will  advo¬ 
cate  any  such  move. 

Another  old  subscriber,  in  remitting  for  his  subscrip¬ 
tion,  wants  a  quick  answer  why  we  are  trying  to  “sick” 
the  Government  on  the  canners ! !  Both  of  these  have 
taken  out  of  our  words  the  direct  opposite  of  what  those 
words  mean,  and  so  we  make  this  further  explanation. 
And  we  do  not  apologize  for  introducing  this  into  a 
Weekly  Review,  for  it  is  far  and  away  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  market  consideration,  if  the  canning  industry  is 
to  continue  to  exist.  And  we  hope  all  canners  are 
bombarding  the  Government,  through  their  representa¬ 
tives,  for  protection  against  these  destroying  trusts. 

THE  MARKET — ^The  early  spurt  in  tomato  canning 
petered  out  like  every  crop  this  season  seems  to  do. 
In  general  the  tomato  crop  seems  to  be  quite  good,  but 
now  it  is  reported  late,  and  that  it  will  depend  upon 
the  weather  to  amount  to  as  much  as  65  per  cent  of 
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last  year.  That’s  surely  a  new  picture  of  that  impor¬ 
tant  crop.  For  a  while  it  looked  like  a  whopper,  and 
now  it  is  anything  but  that.  Crop  experts  will  have  to 
say  whether  or  not  this  is  due  to  lack  of  fertilizer,  etc. ; 
but  at  this  time  there  has  entered  in  another  considera¬ 
tion  of  far  greater  importance  and  influence.  And  that 
is  that  the  profits  in  canned  tomatoes  are  so  slim,  if 
any  at  all,  that  no  canner  cares  to  handle  them  and 
will  stop  as  soon  as  the  few  orders  he  has  are  filled,  or 
enough  is  packed  to  care  for  his  regular,  certain  trade. 
There  is  no  incentive  in  canning  tomatoes,  and  the 
tomato  canners  will  do  what  the  cherry  and  fruit  can- 
ners  have  done — ^let  a  good  crop  go  to  market,  or  any¬ 
where  else,  rather  than  put  good  money  into  cans  and 
fail  to  get  it  out.  Most  canners  you  meet  swear  that 
they  cannot  get  their  money  out  of  No.  2  standard 
tomatoes  at  60c,  pointing  out  that  the  cans  cost  nearly 
half  of  that,  and  that  there  is  no  chance  for  even  a 
shade  of  profit.  Yet  this  market  has  been  upset  by 
one  of  the  largest  tomato  canners,  and  who  is  free  of 
this  can  hobble,  quoting  and  selling  ’32  packed  No.  2 
standard  tomatoes  at  50c.  These  are  not  futures,  they 
are  spots  and  this  is  not  doing  the  tomato  market  any 
good,  nor  anyone  else.  Every  season  sees  some  such 
disturbing  action  as  this,  but  it  usually  comes  from 
poor,  financed  canners  who  have  no  say  over  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  their  packs,  and  who  usually  have 
to  sell  each  car  as  fast  as  it  is  packed,  to  be  able  to 
pack  the  next.  But  it  was  thought  that  was  out  of  the 
picture  this  season  through  lack  of  financing.  If  the 
cut  is  made  to  discourage  the  packing  of  tomatoes  it 
will  most  certainly  do  that;  but  what  good  will  that 
do  the  price  cutter? 

As  a  result  possibly,  but  in  any  event,  all  prices  on 
canned  tomatoes  are  quoted  lower  this  week.  Stan¬ 
dard  2’s  are  60c ;  3’s,  90c ;  lO’s,  $2.80.  The  list  is  quoted 
in  detail  on  the  regular  page. 

Lima  beans  are  out  with  slightly  lower  prices  also, 
although  the  acreage  and  pack  are  both  expected  to  be 
very  short. 

Beets  and  carrots  join  this  decline  in  prices  as  you 
will  note. 

On  the  other  hand  corn  is  a  little  firmer,  and  it  is 
now  seen  that  the  cut  from  the  corn  acreage  is  prov¬ 
ing  very  disappointing.  That  is  the  number  of  cases 
they  are  getting  per  ton,  or  from  the  planted  acreage, 
is  but  about  half  of  what  they  normally  get.  That 
makes  the  present  outlook  for  the  ’32  corn  pack  very 
slim.  They  cut  the  corn  acreage  nearly  60  per  cent;  a 
lot  of  corn  canners  decided  not  to  run  at  all,  and  now 
the  yield  is  taking  further  toll.  At  this  rate  com  will 
come  back  with  a  bang. 

String  bean  canning  is  winding  up  in  almost  the  last 
section  to  handle  this  product  and  the  output  of  this 
popular  vegetable  is  seen  to  be  well  within  the  intended 
light  pack.  The  pessimist  will  call  up  the  possibility 
of  the  fall  string  bean  crop  adding  to  this  supply,  but 
he  knows  that  is  worse  than  a  forelorn  hope.  The 
string  bean  market  is  pretty  well  made,  and  holders  of 
these  goods  know  it,  and  are  asking  a  fair  price. 

From  now  on  nearly  all  staple  canners  will  be  busy 
in  their  plants  and  we  hope  that  they  will  watch  the 
quality  carefully,  and  we  believe  they  are.  Quality  will 
pay  this  year,  and  off-quality  will  be  a  loss. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER.” 

Special  Correipondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Prices  Firm — Trading  Routine — Better  Buying  Power 
This  Fall — Pea  Prices  Holding — Buyers  Holding  Off  on 
Tomatoes — ^Tomato  Juice  Moving  Better  Than  Canned 
Tomatoes — Com  Working  Into  Good  Position. 

New  York,  August  18,  1932. 
RICES  FIRM — ^The  market  moved  along  in  a  rou¬ 
tine  manner  during  the  past  week  with  little 
change  in  trading  conditions  expected  in  the 
trade  until  Labor  Day  when  fall  activity  will  start. 
The  general  list  held  firm,  with  few,  if  any,  price 
changes  of  any  importance  recorded. 

Sentiment  in  the  trade,  however,  is  slightly  more 
optimistic  following  the  increasing  reports  of  work¬ 
ers  throughout  the  country  being  recalled  to  their 
former  jobs  at  steel  mills,  textile  mills  and  factories. 
Although  some  of  the  activity  is  due  to  a  seasonal 
advance  in  production  schedules,  still  the  employ¬ 
ment  picture  presents  a  more  cheering  spectacle. 

Buying  Power  Up — This  fall,  it  would  seem  from 
present  indications,  will  bring  a  sharp  increase  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  consuming  public  if  the 
recalling  of  laid-off  workers  continues  at  its  present 
pace.  The  food  industry,  which,  in  common  with 
other  industries,  has  suffered  severely  from  curtailed 
consumer  purchasing  ability  will  welcome  a  return 
to  normal  market  demands. 

Although  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  com¬ 
modity  exchanges  throughout  the  nation  continue  on 
a  bullish  trend,  the  improvement  in  the  latter  com¬ 
bined  with  the  renewed  industrial  activity  which  has 
called  many  thousands  of  workers  back  to  their  jobs 
throughout  the  country  present  a  more  authorative 
picture  of  the  improvement  in  conditions.  Higher 
commodity  prices  give  the  farmers  increased  pur¬ 
chasing  power  with  the  same  thing  holding  true  of 
the  worker  replaced  on  a  steady  payroll.  And  when 
these  classes  have  money,  a  normal  demand  for  many 
products  which  has  been  held  in  check  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years  will  be  released  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  benefit  to  business  in  general. 

Peas — The  market  seems  to  be  at  a  standstill  mo¬ 
mentarily  with  the  buyers  contending  that  the  pack¬ 
ers  are  holding  their  prices  too  high  and  the  packers 
taking  the  stand  that  in  view  of  the  small  pack,  they 
are  not  too  high.  Not  only  are  the  packers  refusing 
to  lower  any  of  their  prices  but  many  are  talking  of 
further  advances. 

It  would  seem  from  present  indications  that  the 
buyers  are  going  to  have  to  pay  the  canners’  prices 
eventually,  if  they  want  to  get  any  peas.  Stocks  are 
small  and  few  canners  are  displaying  any  willingness 
to  sell  at  the  present  time,  preferring  to  hold  until 
the  fall  in  the  expectation  of  higher  prices  then. 

Little  change  is  expected  in  the  situation  until  after 
the  first  of  next  month  when  some  move  on  the  part 
of  the  buyers  will  be  necessary  and  it  looks  as  though 
the  only  move  that  they  can  make  is  to  pay  the  can- 
ner’s  price.  And  if  prices  then  are  not  substantially 
above  the  present  levels  the  trade  will  be  greatly 
surprised. 

Tomatoes — New  pack  Maryland  tomatoes  are  being 
offered  in  the  market  here  from  57l/4c  to  60c,  with 
few  buyers  committing  themselves,  preferring  rather 
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to  wait  until  full  reports  on  the  total  pack  are  avail¬ 
able.  Some  business  is  being  done  but  it  is  largely 
routine  with  little  marked  activity  noted. 

Contrary  to  the  inertia  prevailing  in  the  canned 
tomato  market,  canners  report  that  they  are  having 
little  difficulty  in  moving  out  their  stocks  of  canned 
tomato  juice.  This  comparatively  new  product  con¬ 
tinues  in  high  favor  with  the  consuming  public  and 
distributors  experience  no  difficulty  in  moving  their 
stocks. 

California  tomatoes  continue  relatively  inactive. 
Corn— Crop  reports  indicate  that  next  year  will  be 
more  profitable  for  corn  canners  than  was  the  past 
one.  A  pack  of  6,000,000  cases  is  now  estimated  for 
the  season,  which,  with  the  approximate  carryover 
of  5,500,000  would  put  the  total  supply  of  corn  avail¬ 
able  at  roughly  11,500,000  cases,  considerably  under 
the  country’s  average  yearly  consumption. 

Little  buying  activity  has  been  noted  in  the  future 
field  although  the  last  of  the  spot  supplies  are  re¬ 
ported  moving  along  in  fairly  good  fashion.  How¬ 
ever,  the  trade  is  watching  the  pack  rather  closely 
and  little  change  of  any  runaway  market  for  corn 
seems  likely.  The  comparatively  small  pack,  how¬ 
ever,  indicates  a  fairly  stable  market  for  corn  in  the 
coming  months  with  prices  on  a  basis  that  will  afford 
the  canner  a  fair  profit  margin. 

Salmon — Continues  to  move  along  nicely  with  prices 
apparently  firmly  established  at  the  recently  posted 
levels.  Some  talk  of  an  increase  in  pinks  to  90c, 
coast,  has  been  heard  around  but  no  more  of  this 
sort  is  likely  in  the  near  future. 

Shipments  continue  to  move  in  distributing  chan¬ 
nels  in  a  fair  way  with  retail  demand  holding  up. 
The  uncertainty  in  recent  weeks,  however,  when 
prices  fluctuated  so  rapidly  is  held  responsible  for 
some  slight  hesitancy  among  buyers  which  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  vanish  as  the  market  demonstrates  its 
stability. 

Pineapple — Packers  continue  to  withhold  their  new 
prices,  with  some  of  the  delay  due  to  the  apparent 
failure  of  the  canners  to  agree  on  the  production  for 
this  year  although  it  is  already  apparent  from  pack 
'  statistics  that  to  date  the  total  is  far  below  that 
packed  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

Another  factor  that  is  credited  with  playing  rather 
an  important  fact  in  delaying  the  announcement  of  the 
prices  is  the  weakness  in  the  peach  market  which  has 
caused  easiness  throughout  the  entire  list  of  canned 
L'uits.  Until  some  definite  sign  of  what  the  new  peach 
pack  will  be,  this  instability  seems  likely  to  continue 
and  the  pineapple  packers  apparently  wish  to  ascertain 
on  what  competitive  basis  they  will  have  to  meet 
peaches  before  definitely  committing  themselves  to  a 
new  price  structure. 

Milk — Seems  likely  to  reverse  its  consistently  de¬ 
clining  course  noted  in  recent  months  with  independent 
packers  reported  seeking  to  establish  prices  around  the 
$2.25  level  now  posted  by  the  advertised  brands.  Such 
an  advance,  of  course,  would  enable  the  advertised 
brands  to  advance  their  prices  correspondingly.  The 
market  seems  in  a  favorable  position  to  absorb  these 
advances  with  demand  holding  up  well. 

Fruits — Prices  on  new  pack  California  peaches 
posted  by  one  major  packer  during  the  week  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  new  prices  will  be  close  to  the 
present  spot  low  prices  and  that  opening  levels  on  other 
fruits  will  be  adjusted  to  the  new  low  basis. 

The  B.  H.  Body  Company,  through  its  local  repre¬ 
sentative,  offering  standard  2V^  clings  at  95  cents  and 


choice  at  $1.05,  f.  o.  b.  Oakland,  Cal.;  pears  at  $1.25 
and  $1.40  for  the  same  grades  and  apricots  at  $1.15 
and  $1.25,  respectively,  although  it  was  pointed  out 
that  these  prices  are  on  August  shipments  only. 

The  California  Packing  Corporation  revised  its  price 
list  on  the  Del  Monte  line  of  peaches  during  the  week 
with  2V4s  at  $1.20,  off  10  cents.  Other  sizes  were  re¬ 
duced  correspondingly.  The  prices  are  quoted  for 
prompt  shipment  only,  however,  and  one  guaranteed 
against  the  company’s  formal  opening  when  named. 

Beech-Nut  Dividend — Directors  of  the  Beech-Nut 
Packing  Company  have  declared  the  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  75  cents  on  the  common  stock,  payable 
October  1  to  holders  of  record  September  12. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

"OBSERVER," 

Spaeial  Corrtapondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Interest  Increasing — ^Tomatoes  Steady — Many  Corn 
Canners  Off  the  Market — Genuine  Interest  Showing  in 

Peas — String  Beans  in  Better  Shape — Some  Large 
Selling  in  Fruits. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  August  18,  1932. 
MPROVING — An  improved  interest  in  canned  foods 
is  evident  everywhere,  as  buyers  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  there  will  be  reduced  productions  and 
the  entire  country  is  now  operating  on  the  smallest 
sort  of  reserve  stocks.  With  business  conditions  as¬ 
suredly  on  the  up-grade,  smart  operators  are  realizing 
that  reserves  acquired  at  present  prices  will  show 
them  an  advantage  later.  However,  nobody  seems  to 
look  for  many  sharp  or  phenomenal  advances.  With 
all  of  the  hopeful  aspects  to  the  situation  and  a  pro¬ 
nounced  new  willingness  to  buy,  the  public,  has  got  to 
get  hold  of  some  money  before  they  can  do  much 
spending.  We  are  a  long  ways  off  from  boom  times, 
but  can  surely  report  healthy,  improving  conditions. 

Tomatoes — Market  steady.  A  fair  volume  of  sales 
regularly  showing.  Smaller  buyers  seem  disposed  to 
wait  until  production  gets  more  under  way,  with  the 
hope  of  added  selling  pressure  at  that  time.  Some  of 
our  larger  users  are  looking  more  deeply  into  the  situa¬ 
tion,  however,  and  realize  that  there  may  be  some  bad 
errors  of  judgment  from  waiting  too  long.  An  early 
frost  and  a  last  minute  scramble  would  put  prices  up 
over  night  to  a  completely  new  level.  Prices  on  No.  2 
standards:  Indiana  65c,  Maryland  60c,  Tennessee  60c, 
and  Ozarks  biy^c.  Some  packers  in  the  Middle  West 
report  bad  damage  to  the  early  fruit  but  it  is  a  little 
too  early  to  tell  exactly  the  situation  as  yet. 

Corn — In  sympathy  with  the  strength  in  other  vege¬ 
tables,  holders  of  corn  feel  encouraged,  although  no 
particular  changes  in  prices  yet.  Many  packers  are  off 
the  market  with  their  standard  corn  priced  at  60c. 
Here  and  there  are  a  few  sellers  still  cleaning  up  old 
surpluses  at  55c  and  — some  of  these  cheaper 

lots  have  failed  to  appeal  to  quality  requirements  of 
Chicago  buyers.  There  is  also  a  strengthened  price  on 
strictly  fancy  Cogent  corn.  We  may  see  this  grade 
again  pass  the  $1  mark,  although  not  quite  that  high 
as  yet. 

Peas — A  nice  improvement  of  interest  registered, 
especially  in  the  cheaper  grades.  This,  perhaps,  partly 
because  of  new  Government  regulations  to  be  enforced 
later  this  month  covering  special  procedure  on  soaked 
peas.  These  latter  goods  quoted  at  571/2C  to  60c  fac¬ 
tory  have  greatly  detracted  from  possible  business  on 
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canned  fresh  peas.  Most  of  our  canners  have  now 
completed  grading  of  their  packs  and  are  paying  very 
close  attention  to  the  requirements  of  all  interested 
buyers.  Reports  are  current  that  the  Utah  pack  will  be 
short  and  many  grades  somewhat  proratec^,  so  there 
will  be  an  additional  outlet  on  any  small  Wisconsin  sur¬ 
pluses  into  that  direction.  90c  for  No.  2  standard 
Alaskas  is  the  lowest  price  now  applying.  The  question 
is  asked  how  soon  will  buyers  turn  attention  to  extra 
standards  within  a  few  cents  price  range. 

Canned  Beans — They  have  put  up  their  prices  in 
Baltimore  district  about  2i/o  to  5c  a  dozen  and  buyers 
seem  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  prices  heretofore  have 
been  too  cheap.  No  doubt,  there  will  be  much  better 
interest  on  these  goods  now  that  the  low  dip  on  price 
seems  to  pe  past.  It  has  been  hard  to  understand  why 
beans  have  not  shown  strength  sooner  in  view  of  the 
reduced  acreage. 

Diced  Carrots — New  pack  now  offered  both  from 
Wisconsin  and  New  York  packers.  No.  2  at  65c  fac¬ 
tory.  Practically  everybody  is  out  of  supplies  and 
w'hile  no  big  business  has  been  placed,  there  has  been 
considerable  looking  to  replenish  supplies  throughout 
the  trade.  Deliveries  of  rush  requirements  have  been 
promised  for  late  August  shipments. 

Evaporated  Milk — Independents  now  selling  at  basis 
of  advertised,  $2.15  per  case  delivered  Chicago  car¬ 
loads.  Our  consumers  are  treated  by  big  advertisers 
with  offerings — six  cans  at  a  time  over  the  retail 
counter  cheaper  than  carloads  can  be  bought  by  job¬ 
bers.  A  situation  hard  to  understand  from  many 
standpoints.  Of  course,  the  hungry  public  is  regis¬ 
tering  no  complaint  against  such  extraordinary  food 
values,  but  w’here  will  it  all  end  up.  Again  the  ques¬ 
tion  just  w’here  does  the  term  “destructive  competi¬ 
tion’’  begin  to  apply? 

California  Fruits — Some  very  large  selling  has  been 
registered  here  recently.  Distributors  are  inclined  to 
support  the  low  prices  on  2Y2  Standards  and  Choice 
now'  asked  and  some  aggressive  selling  campaigns  to 
the  public  are  being  launched. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  "BAYOU,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade," 


Shrimp  Canning  Season  Open,  But  Canners  Holding 
Back-Oyster  Crop  Not  Very  Bright  At  Present,  Due 
to  Salt  Water  Condition. 

Mobile  Ala.,  Aug.  18,  1932. 

HRIMP — The  Fall  shrimp  canning  season  opened 
officially  on  August  15th,  but  it  hasn’t  gotten  un¬ 
der  w'ay  as  far  as  production  is  concerned,  be¬ 
cause  the  canners  are  holding  back  due  to  the  shrimp 
being  small  yet  and  the  price  of  canned  shrimp  too 
low,  therefore  the  indications  are  that  the  shrimp  sea¬ 
son  this  year  will  get  off  to  a  very  slow  start  and  then 
run  along  in  low'  gear  for  the  balance  of  the  season, 
unless  a  better  price  show's  up  on  the  horizon  to  “pep” 
up  operations. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  the 
factory  men  and  the  shrimp  fishermen  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  get  together  on  a  price  and  the  fishermen  have 
refused  to  go  fishing  to  the  outside  grounds  until  the 
factories  meet  their  price,  which  is  one  dollar  per  bar¬ 
rel  higher  than  that  offered  by  the  canners. 


It  appears  that  the  fishermen  have  organized  them¬ 
selves  and  have  threatened  violence  to  all  shrimp  boats 
that  went  out  until  the  canners  met  their  price.  In 
fact,  two  fishermen  were  injured  on  August  15th  when 
four  negro  fishermen  were  preparing  to  leave  on  a 
fishing  trip.  Several  hundred  fishermen  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  gathered  at  the  dock  of  one  of  the  plants  where 
these  four  negroes  were  getting  ready  to  leave  and  an 
argument  ensued  when  the  fishermen  tried  to  keep  the 
negroes  from  leaving  the  dock.  As  the  mob  moved  on 
the  negroes,  it  is  said  that  the  captain  of  one  of  the 
boats  that  was  getting  ready  to  leave  fired  a  pistol  and 
shot  one  of  the  mob  through  the  arm  and  another  of 
the  men  suffered  a  split  hand  in  the  scuffle. 

This  incident  is  to  be  greatly  deplored  and  it  is  too 
bad  that  the  fishermen  went  as  far  as  they  did  in  press¬ 
ing  their  demands,  because  the  factory  men  are  just  as 
powerless  to  overcome  the  prevailing  low  prices  as  the 
fishermen  and  when  an  organization  resorts  to  violence, 
public  opinion  and  sympathy  quickly  gets  down  on 
them  and  they  lose  if  they  win. 

All  food  commodities  are  at  starvation  prices,  and 
what  price  do  fishermen  expect  the  factory  men  to  get 
for  canned  shrimp  when  a  tall  can  of  evaporated  milk, 
as  also  a  can  of  beans,  retails  for  five  cents,  and  three 
cans  of  good,  red  salmon  retails  for  twenty-five  cents? 

It  is  an  awful  gamble  to  can  food-stuff  nowadays, 
because  from  one-fourth  to  a  third  of  the  gross  price 
that  canners  get  for  their  pack  is  absorbed  by  the  cost 
of  the  cans,  hence  the  balance  left  for  the  canners  to 
work  on  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  raw  material,  labor, 
expenses  and  overhead,  much  less  allow  the  canners  a 
profit. 

Under  the  circumstances,  you  can’t  blame  the  can¬ 
ners  from  going  into  this  season’s  pack  in  such  a  dis¬ 
heartened  condition  when  there  is  such  a  slim  chance 
of  getting  even  cost  out  of  the  pack,  much  less  realiz¬ 
ing  a  profit  for  themselves.  However,  the  canners  feel 
that  they  have  to  do  something  with  their  equipment 
and  that  is  the  only  thing  that  keeps  them  in  business, 
pegging  along  with  a  loosing  proposition,  hoping  that 
some  day  things  will  take  a  turn  for  the  better. 

Shrimp  are  showing  up  in  good  quantities  in  the 
bays  and  channels  and  while  in  normal  times,  with  a 
good  demand,  the  shrimp  would  be  considered  suitable 
to  can,  yet  in  these  abnormal  times,  with  the  trade  as 
“fussy”  and  critical  as  they  are,  it  is  best  to  lay  off 
them  for  a  while  until  larger  shrimp  are  available. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  95c  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1  fancy, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Oysters — The  waters  in  the  bays  are  awfully  salty 
this  week,  which  has  made  the  oysters  poor  and  while 
this  oversupply  of  salt  water  may  have  been  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  storm  that  hit  the  Texas  coast,  yet  it 
has  played  havoc  with  the  condition  of  the  oysters 
and  unless  favorable  tides  prevail  by  the  opening  of 
the  season  on  September  1st,  we  are  going  to  have 
poor  oysters  to  start  with,  which  is  very  discouraging. 

We  had  a  touch  of  fall  weather  yesterday,  but  it 
only  lasted  a  few  hours,  following  the  squall  and 
electric  storm  that  we  had. 

The  temperature  dropped  16  degrees  in  a  half  hour, 
which  is  a  record  drop  here.  But  today,  she  is  back 
to  summer  heat  and  the  mercury  in  the  theriliometer 
plays  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  90  degree  mark, 
which  is  anything  but  oyster  weather. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  oyster  weather, 
there  is  always  a  few  that  are  too  oyster-hungry  to 
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wait  until  the  weather  gets  cold  and  oysters  fat  and 
they  will  eat  ’em  so  long  as  the  month  has  an  “R,” 
which  is  a  poor  substitute  for  pold  weather.  In  fact, 
the  calendar  should  not  regulate  the  opening  of  the 
oyster  season,  but  the  weather  should,  because  it  is 
too  easy  to  get  hold  of  a  bad  oyster  in  hot  weather 
and  once  a  person  gets  hold  of  a  bad  oyster,  he  is  off 
oysters  for  the  balance  of  the  season  and  too  often 
he  influences  others  to  do  likewise,  therefore  there 
is  more  to  lose  than  to  gain  by  putting  fresh  oysters 
on  the  market  too  soon  and  should  be  vigorously 
discouraged. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Tomatoes — The  packing  of  tomatoes  is  being  com¬ 
menced  in  some  districts,  but  it  will  be  another  month 
before  operations  reach  a  peak.  Stocks  of  No.  10 
goods  seem  to  be  limited  in  both  Standards  and  Solid 
Pack  and  the  market  is  rather  firmer  on  these.  Some 
packers  have  advanced  prices  on  Standards  to  $3  a 
dozen,  and  on  Solid  Pack  $4  seems  to  be  the  minimum. 
Some  interests  have  brought  out  tentative  opening 
prices  on  Standard  tomatoes  at  90  cents  for  No.  2yoii 
and  $2.75  for  No.  10s. 

Salmon — ^The  salmon  pack  in  British  Columbia  is 
running  well  behind  that  of  last  year,  the  pack  of 
sockeyes  being  especially  small.  The  output  of  this 
grade  to  date  is  but  about  one  half  that  of  1931.  The 
run  of  cohoes  is  quite  good,  however,  and  the  pack  of 
this  fish  is  larger  than  was  the  case  last  year  at  this 
time. 


Most  Business  Spot  and  For  Immediate  Delivery — New 
Prices  Lose  Importance  Somewhat — Smallest  Apricot 
Pack  in  Years — Pear  Canning  Well  Underway — Can¬ 
ning  Tomatoes — Sockeye  Salmon  Pack  Light. 

San  Francisco,  August  18,  1932. 

HE  MARKET — Opening  prices  on  the  1932  pack 
of  California  fruits  were  delayed  long  past  the 
usual  time  but  some  of  them  have  now  been 
brought  out.  Practically  all  the  business  done  is  on 
a  spot  basis,  with  immediate  deliveries  the  rule,  and 
almost  no  one  seems  interested  in  futures.  In  almost 
all  lines  there  is  a  substantial  carryover  and  deliveries 
are  being  made  from  old  pack.  Where  it  is  necessary 
to  draw  upon  new  pack  goods,  as  may  be  the  case  here 
and  there  with  cherries  or  apricots,  shipment  is  made 
at  the  new  prices.  Formal  opening  lists  could  have 
easily  been  omitted  this  year  as  they  mean  less  than 
ever  to  the  trade. 

Apricots — While  figures  have  not  been  released  on 
the  size  of  the  apricot  pack  it  is  understood  that  this 
was  one  of  the  smallest  in  many  years.  The  crop  was 
of  good  size  but  canners  packed  only  what  they  felt 
could  be  moved.  Quality  touched  a  high  mark  as  can¬ 
ners  had  their  pick  of  the  crop  and  declined  to  handle 
fruit  that  did  not  grade  high.  Some  of  the  smaller 
interests  are  making  special  efforts  to  get  a  little  more 
action  on  this  fruit  and  reductions  of  five  cents  a  dozen 
have  been  made  on  No.  2  fancy  and  choice.  No.  2V^ 
standard  and  second.  No.  1  fancy,  and  rather  more  on 
No.  10  water.  Pack  statistics  may  not  be  brought  out 
on  apricots  by  the  Canners  League  of  California  until 
the  close  of  the  season  on  peaches  and  pears. 

Pears — The  packing  of  pears  is  under  way  on  a  lim¬ 
ited  scale  and  it  will  be  several  weeks  before  it  reaches 
its  peak.  Fruit  is  being  purchased  by  canners  at  the 
lowest  price  in  the  history  of  the  industry  and  prices 
of  canned  products  have  undergone  quite  a  revision 
during  the  past  ten  days.  The  spread  between  the 
various  lists  is  now  greater  than  ever  and  is  especially 
marked  in  the  higher  grades.  For  example.  No.  2V^ 
fancy  is  now  to  be  had  at  $1.60,  a  drop  of  about  30 
cents  from  the  figure  that  has  been  prevailing.  At 
the  same  time,  some  of  the  leading  interests  continue 
to  quote  this  grade  at  $1.95.  Standards  of  this  size 
have  come  down  10  cents  from  $1.35  and  seconds  are 
also  10  cents  lower.  Some  packers  are  now  offering 
No.  10  fancy  at  $5.50,  as  compared  with  $6.50  but  a 
short  time  ago  and  choice  is  now  quoted  at  $4.75,  in 
place  of  $5.25.  At  the  same  time  maximum  prices  in 
the  lists  remain  unchanged. 


Crab — The  possibilities  of  packing  crab  meat  in  this 
country  in  larger  quantities  is  commencing  to  receive 
serious  attention.  About  ten  million  pounds  of  canned 
crab  meat  are  imported  annually,  mostly  from  Japan, 
the  pack  in  this  country  amounting  to  but  about  75,- 
000  pounds,  although  about  ten  million  pounds  of  fresh 
crab  meat  are  marketed  each  year.  Some  packing  is 
being  done  in  Alaska  and  this  is  on  the  increase. 

Tuna — Sales  of  tuna  fish  of  Japanese  pack  are  in¬ 
creasing  in  the  San  Francisco  market  and  promise  to 
become  larger.  Fancy  white  meat  is  selling  at  $5  and 
white  meat  flakes  at  $4.15,  with  duty  paid.  California 
canners  are  showing  considerable  anxiety  over  this  and 
are  demanding  increased  duties.  A  large  part  of  the 
fish  packed  in  this  State  is  caught  in  foreign  waters, 
especially  off  the  coast  of  Mexico,  with  some  brought 
in  cold  storage  from  Japan. 

- If - 

HOW  MUCH  KRAUT  TO  PACK 

{Continued  from  page  6) 

packed  one-half  million  casks  and  we  still  have  the 
same  facilities  present  to  over-produce  beyond  con¬ 
sumption  this  year. 

“If  we  had  weekly  statistics  laid  on  the  desk  of  each 
Kraut  Packer  in  the  United  States,  showing  the  amount 
of  Kraut  (reported  in  casks)  packed  the  previous  week, 
realizing  that  the  annual  consumption  may  not  exceed 
300,000  casks  this  season,  when  the  total  of  the  amount 
shown  in  weekly  reports  had  reached  this  figure,  each 
Kraut  Packer  should  hesitate  to  pack  another  cask.  If 
he  and  others  would  do  so  without  an  outlet,  then  he 
would  add  a  burden  to  himself  and  stand  to  lose  money 
for  his  concern. 

“We  have  the  Association  through  which  this  work 
can  be  carried  out  and  believe  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
services  on  production  ever  offered  by  the  Association 
to  the  Industry,  and  hope  that  every  Kraut  Packer  will 
join  the  Association  so  a  thorough  coverage  can  be  had, 
whereby  this  plan  can  be  adopted.  If  this  reporting 
system  would  be  consistently  followed  by  every  Kraut 
Packer,  we  would  have  invaluable  pack  statistics  to 
guide  us,  which  should  return  us  our  dues  many  times 
over. 

“The  dues  are  only  25c  per  ton,  or  8V3C  per  cask  per 
annum,  and  we  often  cut  the  price  25c  per  cask,  just 
to  make  a  sale.  Spend  your  money  for  some  informa¬ 
tion,  instead.  Think  this  over,  Non-Members. 

“I  welcome  suggestions,  for  we  are  all  striving  to 
make  money  out  of  the  Kraut  Business.” 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Willis  Holds  Fall  Will  See  A  Definite  Turn  Towards  Improved  Business  Conditions  in  Nation. 


IMPROVED  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS— Present  in¬ 
dications  are  that  this  fall  will  bring  with  it  in¬ 
creased  purchasing  power  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
suming  public,  better  profits  for  business  in  general 
and  an  improvement  in  labor  conditions,  Paul  S.  Willis, 
president  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Inc.,  told  delegates  to  the  recent  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  New  York  State  Association  of  Retail 
Grocers. 

Depression  Called  Disease 

“Isn’t  this  depression  a  disease  of  business — a  plague 
which  threatens  us  all?  Isn’t  it  made— made  by  the 
creation  of  unsound  practices  and  conditions,  and  is 
not  each  individual  business  in  a  position  where  its 
health,  in  this  case,  its  soundness  and  prosperity,  can 
be  materially  and  quickly  improved  by  the  application 
of  sound  treatment  applied  at  the  right  time  with 
skill,  experience  and  courage? 

“^Tien  an  infectious  plague  threatens  a  nation  or 
community,  if  the  infecting  bacteria  is  one  which  the 
medical  profession  knows  how  to  combat,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  of  our  citizens  who  become  inoculated,  develop  the 
disease  in  a  mild  form,  and  having  developed  an  immu¬ 
nity  to  the  disease,  travel  safely  through  the  plague. 
Preventatives  Cited 

“There  are  others  who  wait  until  the  disease  infects 
them  and  then  they  are  given  an  anti-toxin  which, 
while  no  preventative,  alleviates  the  seriousness  of  the 
disease  and  most  cases  brings  about  a  speedy  recov¬ 
ery.  The  balance  of  the  people  take  their  chances  and 
those  who  may  become  infected  develop  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  illness,  lasting  the  longest  period  and  leaving  the 
surviving  patients  in  a  weak  and  exhausted  condition 
upon  recovery. 

“Now  in  offering  you  this  simile  of  our  personal  and 
business  ills,  I  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  busi¬ 
ness  we  are  all  competitive,  that  is,  one  merchant  com¬ 
petes  against  another,  and  it  is  a  case  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest. 

“How  can  the  merchant,  who  in  his  apathy  of  man¬ 
agement  and  neglect  of  his  business,  and  coming  out 
of  the  depression  in  exhausted  condition,  that  is,  with 
capital  and  trade  lost,  hope  to  compete  against  the 
merchant  who  has  recovered  months  previously  and 
has  a  long  head  start  in  the  battle  for  consumer  favor  ? 
Improvements  Suggested 

“As  I  have  indicated,  there  are  three  stages  in  the 
medical  treatment  applied  in  the  case  illustrated  above. 
So  are  there  three  stages  in  the  treatment  of  business 
during  a  depression. 

“The  first,  which  might  be  called  an  immunity  treat¬ 
ment,  the  time  of  which  is  past  in  our  present  depres¬ 
sion,  called  for  the  rapid  adjustment  of  each  individual 
business  to  meet  new  conditions.  In  this  case,  it  de¬ 
manded  new-found  economies,  new  efficiency  in  service 
and  swift  adaptation  to  the  merchandising  trends  of 
the  times  from  a  standpoint  of  catering  to  the  natural 
desires  and  needs  of  one’s  customers. 

“It  is  with  the  second  phase,  or  treatment  of  the  run 
of  the  plague,  in  the  instance  of  business,  a  depression, 
which  I  wish  to  emphasize  at  this  time,  and  may  I  say 
that  the  time  has  come,  for  those  progressive  mer¬ 


chants  who  wish  to  speed  the  return  of  their  own  pros¬ 
perity,  to  act! 

Turning  Point  Here 

“A  turning  point  has  come  in  our  depression  and  it 
awaits  your  recognition  and  your  action  with  courage 
and  vision. 

“I  do  not  necessarily  mean  to  suggest  that  our  coun¬ 
try  is  now  on  the  road  back  to  prosperity,  although  in¬ 
dications  are  that  this  fall  will  bring  with  it  increased 
purchasing  power,  better  profits  for  industry  and  an 
improvement  in  the  employment  situation. 

“This  is  the  first  time  that  all  leading  markets  were 
able  to  report  something  encouraging.  On  the  subject 
of  bright  spots,  we  can  point  to  many  others,  as,  for 
instance,  the  increasing  market  prices  on  hogs,  cattle, 
and  the  rising  tendency  noted  in  sugar  prices.  We 
also  seem  to  be  on  the  tail  end  of  cleaning  up  on  dis¬ 
tressed  merchandise  generally,  and  in  my  opinion,  we 
are  not  so  very  far  away  from  that  long-awaited  point 
where  the  proper  balance  shall  have  been  reached  as 
to  supply  and  demand  on  many  items,  and  when  the 
demand  catches  up  with  supplies,  things  improve.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  more  courage, 
which  is  extremely  helpful. 

Certain  Changes  Needed 

“Now,  whereas,  a  prompt  general  business  revival 
may  not  be  possible  ‘just  around  the  corner,’  as  pic¬ 
tured  above,  there  are  certain  changes  which  we  know 
have  come  to  us  definitely,  and  which,  if  they  are  in¬ 
jected  into  our  business  blood  and  become  a  part  of  the 
basis  of  our  operating  policies,  will  bring  into  our  busi¬ 
ness  a  noticeable  improvement  at  once. 

“The  first  of  these  changes  affects  our  prices,  and 
therefore  distinctly  our  profits.  For  three  years,  un¬ 
economic  prices  have  increased  in  the  grocery  business 
month  by  month.  Loss  leader  merchandising  has  in¬ 
creased  until  today  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total 
volume  of  each  merchant  is  sold  at  a  larger  loss  than 
ever  before.  There  is  now  an  absurdly  small  remain¬ 
ing  portion  of  the  volume  of  each  merchant  on  which 
these  losses  must  be  offset  and  a  net  profit  be  made. 

Loss  Leader  Sales  Dip 

“This  uneconomic  price  policy  is  today  being  modi¬ 
fied.  Loss  leader  merchandising  will  gradually  lessen 
as  a  practice.  Average  prices  will  increase  slowly  but 
surely,  until  we  approach  that  millenium  at  which  point 
each  brand  pays  its  own  way  as  it  travels  through  the 
channels  of  distribution. 

“In  my  opinion: — 

1.  People  have  been  so  surrounded  by  low  prices 
that  they  no  longer  believe  that  ‘specials’  are  greater 
than  ordinary  bargains  prevailing  at  regular  low  prices 
at  any  economical  store. 

2.  People  have  found  much  of  the  ‘price  merchan¬ 
dise’  offered  was  inferior  in  quality,  consequently 
‘price’  alone  has  lost  its  appeal  and  value  and  quality 
are  necessary  to  draw  trade. 

3.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  people  have  been 
so  reduced  again  this  year  that  people  husband  their 
cash,  and  buy  only  for  the  daily  needs.  They  will  not 
buy  three  packages  today,  when  one  package  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  ordinary  needs.” 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the'  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Broken :  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  jSHarry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  "N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 
White  Mammoth,  No.  2%.., 

Peeled.  No.  2^ . 

Large,  No.  2^1^.......................... 

Peeled,  No.  2^...._.. . . 

Medium,  No.  2^..................... 


Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

RAKED  BEANS$ 

16  oz . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

SAUER  KR 
Standard.  N 

2.46 

No.  2%  ... 

No.  3  . 

— .... 

2.46 

No.  10  .... 

— 

8.16 

2.86 

SPINACH* 

Ts’o* 

2.60 

Standard,  N 

2.30 

2.25 

No.  2%  .. 

2.66 

2.45 

No.  3  . 

2.30 

No.  10  . 

2.16 

California, 

2.40 

Standard, 

. . 

2.06 

Standard, 

.42%.. 
.96  ., 
2.75  ., 


.60  .65 

3.00  3.00 

. 96 


.70 

2.76 


.85 

4.00 

.60 


1.40 


RELkNSI 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . . 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  t -  1.10 

Whole.  No.  10 .  3.60 

(’ut.  No.  2 . 76 

Cut,  No.  10 . 2.86 

Diced,  No.  10 .  8.76 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.60 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 75 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.60 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

?;xtra'  Standard.  No.  10.. 

Shocpeg  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2.. 


1.30  1.30 

7.26  6.65 

1.05  1.06 

5.50  6.26 


.90 

4.65 

.65 


3.26  3.60 

.47% . 


3.76 

.85 


.86 

.80 


.66 

.60 


.95 


Standard,  No.  10 .  3.75 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Cplit,  No.  S....„.,„...».. 

Split,  Np.  10 . - . 


.70 

4.00 


_  1.00  _ 

.  8.00  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

No.  10  . . . - .  4.26  - 

Fancy,  No.  2.....-...................—....—.™  1*06  ....... 

No.  10  . . 6.00  - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 85  . 

No.  10  .  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.70 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.50 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s .  1.36 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s .  1.10 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.25  1.60 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.16  1.26 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 87%  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 86  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  2s .  6.76  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3b .  6.26  6.60 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  4.76  6.26 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 90  .90 

No.  3  .  1.00  1.00 

No.  10  .  3.00  3.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 
Balto. 


.76 

.85 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  PYesh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 70  _ 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2 . 70  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1.10  . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 80  . . 

No.  2%  . 90  . 

No.  3  .  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  2.86  . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 46  .65 

No.  2  . 76  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 80  . 

No.  3  .  1.06  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  3.16  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.00  . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 40  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 37% . 

No.  2  . 60  .70 

F.  O.  B.  County . 60  . 

No.  3  . 90  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 90  1.05 

No.  10  .  2.80  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.76  3.05 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  R.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 40  .40 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  3.00  2.26 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 37% . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.75  . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10.  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . . . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Stamdard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . . . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  1  juice . . . . . . . 

No.  6  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%... 

Fancy  . 

Choice  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


3.60 

2.90 


3.26 


1.60  1.30 

1.80  1.60 


3.76 


_  1.60 

6.60  4.76 


4.26  4.25 

.  1.65 

.  1.90 

.  2.00 


.60  _ 

1.22%  1.30 

3.66  _ 

.76  _ 


1.90 

1.76 

5.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

Balto. 

N.Y 

.76 

California  Standard,  No.  2%  Y.  C. 

1.10 

1.10 

Choice.  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

1.25 

1.26 

2.66 

Fancv  No.  2*/W,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

.75 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

1.00 

Pies,  Unpeeled.  No.  3 . 

'i’sio 

4.76 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE* 

3.50 

3.76 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2%.... 

1.60 

1.50 

1.26 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% . 

1.45 

1.35 

4.76 

Sliced,  Extra.  No.  2 . 

1.16 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

3.80 

4.25 

Rsstern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10„ 
Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black.  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . . 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  ........ 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.60  ........ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 80  ........ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.76  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10........ .  6.00  ........ 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No,  2% .  2.60  2.60 

No.  10s  .  9.60  8.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

No.  2,  17>oz.  cans.. 

1-lb.  cans  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.. 


.80 

.80 

.90 


LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-Ib.  cases,  4  doz.. 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-Ib.  cases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

5  oz . . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz . 


SALMON)! 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


4.76 

4.15 

1.26 


SHR'MPa 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARD’NESji  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless  . 

%  Oil,  keys  . .'. 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  carton  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

•%  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s . 

TUNA  FISH)!  (California),  per  ease 

White,  Vis  .  7.30 

White,  Is  .  13.66 

Blue  Fin,  %s . . . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 

Striped,  %8  . 3.40 

Striped,  %a  . 6.26 

Striped,  Is  .  9.26 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy . . 4.66 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy..............................  7.30 

Yellow,  Is  . 13.66 


.90 

1.06 

1.80 

2.05 

2.45 

1.66 

1.36 

.90 

1.10 

1.36 

.70 

.60 

.96 

.95 

3.00 

2.86 

.76 

.90 

.80 

1.22%  1.35 

1.40 

1.00 

1.26 

1.10 

*2.75 

*3.50 

*2.75 

3.00 

*2.95 

6.25 
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Judge 

Syruper 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of  Concent¬ 
rated  syrup  for  all  Grades. 

Unlimited  Capacity  in  Cans  Per 
Minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  Grade  to  an¬ 
other.  Every  can  full  and  uniform  cut 
outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupera,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  AgentM 

Cannert  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


HIS  PLEASURE 

Wifie — Paul,  the  neighbors  are  complaining  about 
you  running  the  lawn  mower  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

Hubby — ^Which  neighbors? 

Wifie — Those  that  play  the  radio  till  two  A.  M. 


A  NEW  MEMBER 

“Did  you  hear  that  poor  Henry  has  joined  the  great 
silent  majority?” 

“No.  When  did  he  die?” 

“Oh,  he  didn’t  die.  He  got  married  yesterday.” 


SHE’S  GOT  THE  BIG  IDEA 
First  Girl :  “I  like  a  man  with  a  past.  A  man  with  a 
past  is  always  interesting.” 

Second  Girl:  “That’s  true;  but  I  don’t  think  he’s 
nearly  as  interesting  as  a  man  with  a  future.” 

Third  Girl:  “The  man  who  interests  me  is  a  man 
with  a  present;  and  the  more  expensive  it  is  the  more 
interest  I  take  in  him.” 


PROFICIENT  DRIVER 

Traffic  Cop:  “Don’t  you  know  you  can’t  turn  around 
in  the  middle  of  the  block?” 

Mrs.  Ormsbee:  “Oh,  I  think  I  can  make  it.  Thank 
you  so  much.” 


DOING  HIS  STUFF 

Husband  (arriving  home  late) :  “Can’t  you  guess 
where  I’ve  been?” 

Wife :  “I  can ;  but  go  on  with  your  story.” 


ALREADY  SCALPED 

“Don’t  cry.  Sonny,  Grandpa  will  play  Indian  with 
you.” 

“B-but  y-you  won’t  do  any  good.  Y-you’re  scalped 
already.” 


SAMPLE  SUFFICIENT 

Boxing  Instructor:  “That  was  what  they  call  a  half 
hook.” 

Pupil  (nursing  his  jaw) :  “Well,  you  can  keep  the 
other  half.” 


FIGS  OR  THISTLES 

“Your  methods  of  cultivation  are  hopelessly  out  of 
date,”  said  the  youthful  agricultural  college  graduate 
to  the  old  farmer.  “Why,  I’d  be  astonished  if  you  got 
even  ten  pounds  of  apples  from  that  tree.” 

“So  would  I,”  replied  the  farmer.  “It’s  a  pear  tree.” 


FRAMED 

“Meouw — owr — owr,”  wailed  the  Tabby-cat. 

“I’m  sorry  to  have  to  do  this,”  said  little  Johnny  as 
he  spread  the  strawberry  jam  all  over  the  cat’s  face, 
“but  I  can’t  have  suspicion  pointing  its  finger  at  me.” 
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An  Ideal  Viner  FEEDER  with  Distributor 

On  Every  Viner  Is  Economy 


OVER 

3000 

IN 


No  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  when  its 
beaters  are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats 
or  bunches  of  vines. 

Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  best  results. 

Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  dis¬ 
tributors  are  the  only  feeders  that  thoroughly 
separate  the  vines.  The  savings  effected, 
over  the  use  of  any  other  viner  feeder,  are  so 
large  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  pea  packers 
say  that  the  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than 
save  their  cost  each  season. 


PATENTED  IN  U.  S.,  CANADA  AND  FRANCE 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Kewaunee,  established isso  incorporated  1924  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of  VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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DEPENDABLE  SEED 

from 

FOUNDATION  STOCKS  OF 
OUTSTANDING  MERIT 


-  •  Bf  m 

Individual  Pea  Cultures  on  Idaho  Breeding  Farm. 

To  anticipate  the  exacting  requirements  of  Canners  of  Quality  Products  and 
to  be  in  position  to  better  serve  their  needs  now  and  in  more  normal  times  we 
are  continuing  in  full  extent  our  program  of  breeding  new  types  and  impro¬ 
ving  existing  varieties.  Under  the  direction  of  an  expert  Geneticist  this  work 
is  being  carried  on  by  a  personnel  of  experienced  plant  breeders,  in  the  best 
growing  sections. 

Superior  quality  in  the  can  is  based  on  the  best  bred  seed. 

Steadfast  Standards  of  Quality  for  75  Years 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Consolidating 

The  Everett  B. Clark  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc.,  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co. 

Breeders  and  Wholesale  Growers 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


BRANCH  HOUSES  IN  TEN  STATES. 


